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Preface 


In December. 1979, I had the honour to be among the participants in the 
International Symposium for Biblical Studies. held in Tokyo under the 
chairmanship of Prince Takahito Mikasa, sponsored by Dr Arthur М. 
Sackler of the Medical Tribune International and splendidly organized 
by a group of Japanese scholars under the aegis of Professor Masao 
Sekine. This conference was probably the most vitalizing experience of 
my scholarly life to date. The present volume would hardly have seen 
the light of day if it had not been for this symposium. My lecture on 
Lord Sabaoth as the heavenly King on the cherubim throne of the 
temple is being published in the symposium volume edited by Тотоо 
Ishida and Masao Sekine. The present monograph starts where my 
lecture ends: with a couple of observations concerning some problema- 
tic blanks in the distribution of the Sabaoth designation. I cannot but 
thank my Japanese hosts, who gave me the incentive to work on a 
problem that has proved so fruitful in its further ramifications. 

What gave me the immediate impetus to carry on my "'Sabaoth"' 
work was the invitation extended by my colleague Professor Helmer 
Ringgren to lecture on the occasion of the annual exegetical day held at 
Uppsala in September, 1980. My lecture at Uppsala on Deus Praesens 
proved to form the nucleus of the present book. I am particularly 
grateful for the discussion following my lecture, since this led me to 
define my views on temple and theophany (see Chap. I.4). 

The research seminar at Lund has patiently endured my new hobby- 
horses, and some seminar sessions on this material — one of them under 
the chairmanship of Dr Sten Hidal — will long remain in my memory. I 
also record with gratitude private discussions with Dr Jerker Blomqvist, 
Mr Krister Brandt, Drs Stig Norin, Samuel Nystróm and Henry Plantin. 

Mrs Karin Berglund and Ingrid Lilliehöök, secretaries at the Depart- 
ment of Theology at the University of Lund, assisted me in typing my 
drafts. My assistant, Mr Erik Aurelius, subjected the final draft to close 
inspection and also assisted me in the task of proof-reading. Mr Frede- 
rick Н. Cryer, M.A. (Oxon), of the University of Aarhus has translated 
the main text from my Swedish typescript and has also corrected my 
English in the footnotes. His reactions and criticisms have been a 
valuable stimulus to me during my work. 

I also wish to thank the staff of Messrs. Wallin & Dalholm for having 
mastered the typographical problems involved in this work with such 


success. The publication of my work was made possible by a substantial 
grant from The Swedish Council for Research in the Humanities and 
Social Sciences. 

Last but certainly not least, I owe a debt of gratitude to my wife Solvi. 
With good humour and much forbearance she stood by my side all the 
while Shem and Kabod were unseen but highly demanding guests in our 
home. 

This book is dedicated to Professor Gillis Gerleman. From my years 
in his research seminar at Lund, his unstinting efforts to chart new 
courses by means of continuous study of the Hebrew concordance have 
left an indelible imprint on me. And so it is fitting that this book, based 
as it is on concordance work from beginning to end, is dedicated to my 
teacher and predecessor on the Old Testament chair at Lund. 


Borgeby, at Advent, 1981 
Tryggve N.D. Mettinger 
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Introduction 


Among the many tasks of the OT exegete, none is more central than that 
of interpreting what the OT says about God. Achievement of a more 
adequate understanding of the OT conceptions of God will always 
remain one of the principal goals of OT research. The present study is 
an effort in this direction. 

Israel expressed her confession to God in a shifting succession of for- 
mulations which arose in response to the changing demands of the con- 
ditions of her existence. New situations made it possible and necessary 
to see new aspects of God’s countenance. When the Biblical scholar 
attempts to understand how the ancient Israelites perceived their God, 
that is, when he tries to discern their conception, or conceptions, of God 
— for these often coexisted alongside of one another in different milieux 
and sometimes displaced each other, even if a certain line of contiriuity 
was always present — in this his rnost important task the scholar is 
restricted to studying that which is historically tangible in the realm of 
the human senses. Even the scholar who is convinced, like the present 
writer, that the issue of God also involves other aspects than those 
which can be enclosed within the grid system of references in scholarly 
footnotes — even this scholar must accept the above-mentioned restric- 
tions on his operations. Thus, a scholar who undertakes a phenomenolo- 
gical investigation of an ancient conception of God is confined to 
examining those phenomena which are observable on the Silver Screen 
of the Biblical texts; he must resign himself to the fact that he will never 
penetrate to the ultimate source of these images. His competence is re- 
stricted.. 

In dealing with historical tangibles, the Biblical scholar must never 
ignore the fact of the mutual interaction between these three quantities: 
historical situation, concept of God, and interpretation of reality. Re- 
cognition of this reciprocity does not entail capitulation to historical ma- 
terialism. 

I have attempted in an earlier work to study the historical dynamics of 
the political ideology of the Israelite monarchy.’ In the present work 1 
shall try to deal with a central theological problem, and also to do justice 
to the dynamics of a changing historical situation. 


! Meninger (1976). My methodological aims in this study were particulerly well grasped by P. 
Beauchamp in his review (RSR 67/1979. 276-280). 
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The divine titles used by the Israelites demand close attention in any 
attempt to fathom the ancient Israelite conceptions of God. The designa- 
tion YHWH seba’öt appears to have been the central and typical divine 
title employed in the Temple theology of the Jerusalem cult tradition 
during the monarchy.? The distribution of the Sabaoth designation in the 
texts has led to those questions which form the point of departure for the 
following study. The occurrences of this designation are distributed in 
the following manner:? 





Book % of the Total Whereof in 
Hebrew ОТ? occurrences of free usage* 
Sabaoth designation 








1-2 Sam 8.08 H 9 
1-2 Kgs 8.45 45 4 
Isa I (Ch. 1-39) 3.29 56 46 
Isa П (Ch. 40-55) 1.44 6 - 
Jer 7.26 825 12 
Hos 0.79 1 = 
Amos 0.68 9 3 
Mic 0.46 1 1 
Nah 0.19 2 = 
Hab 0.22 1 1 
Zeph 0.26 2 l 
Hag 0.20 14 1 
Zech 1.04 53 23 
Mal 0.29 24 3 
Ps 6.50 15 15 
1-2 Chr 8.00 3 2 

284 121 





2 Mertinger ( YHWH Sabeoth — The Heavenly King on the Cherubim Throne, to appear in the 
volume containing the papers read at the Tokyo symposium). 

3 For further details see Baumgärtel (FsRudolph 1961: 1-29, esp. pp. 1-3. 6) and J.G. Janzen 
(1973: 162-172). Note also Lahr (1901: 38-67). My study has also benefitted from the sur- 
veys of B. Wiklander (Material (дє diskussionen om tolkningen ау JHWH 3254267: unpublished 
materiaj brought together for the Swedish Bible Commission, Uppsala). 

9 See H.Th. Willers in THAT (2/1976, 539f.). 

* Under the heading "free usage" | count occurrences where the Sabaoth designation is not part 
of a formula, such as koh "amar DN, ne’um DN. Unlike Baumgärtel, 1 count occurrences in 
addresses to God under "free usage". 

6 Agaiast my previous Sabaoth study, | now count only four occurrences in 1-2 Kgs, since am 
aow convinced that the Kesib in 2 Kgs 19:31 (without the Sabaoth designation) is correct (see 
below Chap. 11.A.2). 

* [n Jeremiah the Sabaoth designation occurs 82 times in the MT but only 10 times in the LXX. 
Ј.С. Janzen (1973: 75-80, 162-172) has shown it to be highly probable that the shorter text of 
the LXX is more original. According to Janzen (p. 80) only 10 occurrences of the Sabaoth de- 
signation in Jeseraish are sp sound. Sce also E. Tov (RB 79/1972, 189-199) and cf. be- 
low (Chap. 11.C.2). 
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The preceding table gives rise to several thought-provoking observa- 
tions. To begin with, it is clear that the connexion between the Sabaoth 
title and the Temple theology and Zion tradition’ explains the large 
numbers of occurrences in certain blocks of texts. It is thus hardly 
surprising that the occurrences in the Psalter® are primarily found 
among the Zion and royal psalms. The high frequency in Isaiah, 
Haggai, and Zechariah is also understandable in view of the affinity of 
these prophets to the Jerusalem tradition. 

Two anomalies in the table of distribution are highly surprising. In 
the first place, the title is resoundingly absent from the Book of Ezekiel. 
This becomes even more significant if we compare with Ezekiel's elder 
contemporary, the prophet Jeremiah. Even if text-critical considerations 
should oblige us to lower the number of occurrences in Jeremiah (82 
times in MT),? Ezekiel presents us with an astonishing contrast. On the 
level of language. Ezekiel reveals a vacuum which seems to have been 
filled by the title Yàdonay YHWH.'? For what reason did Ezekiel do 
away with the Sabaoth designation? Is the lack of this title in Ezekiel 
connected with the fact that it also fails to occur in the P-materials of the 
Pentateuch?!! 

As a second consideration, it is apparent, for reasons I have made 
plain in my study of the Sabaoth designation, that this title played an 
important role during the Davidic-Solomonic era.'? In later times, we 
find it frequently employed by the prophet Isaiah (56 times).'3 Now, if 
it was the case that the Sabaoth designation was a central feature of 
Temple theology during the monarchy, it is highly surprising that it is a 
rarity in the literature which depicts the history of the monarchy. The 
occurrences in Samuel and Kings (11 times and 4 times, respectively) 
are strikingly few; moreover, they are mainly present in such old 
materials as the Ark traditions and the History of David's Rise to Po- 
wer. . 

There has been no lack of attempts to explain the anomalies in the 


7 See Mettinger (n. 2 above). 

* Ps 24:10; 46:8,12: 48:9; 59:6; 69:7: 80:5.8.15.20: 84:2.4.9, 13; 89:9. 

* See above n. 6. 

10 Tai designation occurs 217 times in Ezekiel, see Baumgärtel (1961: 2) and Janzen (1973: 

11 The Sabaoth designation is never found in the Pentateuch. 

12 See Mettinger (n. 2 above). 

э ГАШ (1961: 9) counts 26 occurrences in genuine material, while Wildberger (1979: 225) 
counts 27. 

14 In the Samuel traditions: | Sam 1:3.11. In the Ark narrative: I Sam 4:4; 2 Sam 6:2.18. In the 
History of David's Rise to Power: 1 Sam 15:2; 17:45; 2 Sam 5:10; 7:8,27. The other occurren- 
сез Samuel — Kings are: 2 Sam 7:26: 1 Kgs 18:15: 19:10, 14; 2 Kgs 3:14. See Mettinger (Sa- 

п. - 
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distribution of the Sabaoth title. Prominent among these is W. Kessler's 
study of the occurrence of the term in the OT literature.!? Kessler's 
point of departure is Maag's theory, according to which the Sabaoth de- 
signation grew out of the confrontation between the Yahwistic cult and 
Canaanite religion. Maag holds that the element seba6r refers to the 
vitiated mythical natural powers of Canaan which were subordinated to 
the Lord. Thus the Sabaoth epithet contains reminiscences of the numi- 
nous forces which were integrated into the Yahwistic faith.'9 By the 
same token, the title implicitly contains a potentially offensive aspect. 
which explains why in the course of time it was found necessary to 
reduce its usage. Kessler feels that there were circles during the reign of 
Manasseh who regarded this title as an excuse for syncretism, since the 
God of Israel was in any case Lord of all other powers and divinities. 
The designation thus became suspect in the eyes of those who asserted 
the validity of the First Commandment. This, Kessler believes, explains 
the absence of the Sabaoth title from Deuteronomy,'? as well as its 
scarcity in Deutero-Isaiah and its complete absence in Trito-Isaiah. '® 

Kessler further explains the absence of the title in Ezekiel on the basis 
of the importance to the prophet of the formula "and you shall know 
that I am the Lord” (Ezek 6:7, etc.). This formula signifies to Ezekiel 
the immediacy of the relationship between God and man; indeed, to 
Ezekiel it would be unthinkable to use a divine title which implied any 
distance between God and Israel, or which interposed any intermediary 
Powers (’"Zwischenmächte”’) between God and his people. Thus, ac- 
cording to Kessler, Ezekiel is unable to make use of the Sabaoth title. '® 

Baumgirtel is another scholar who has attempted to deal with the 
problem of the distribution of the Sabaoth designation, and who above 
all tries to explain the abrupt discontinuity represented by Ezekiel. He 
observes that Ezekiel speaks of a God who dwells on Zion and thus is 
firmly rooted in the Jerusalem tradition; however, after 587 it was no 
longer possible to describe this God as '"ће Lord of hosts, who is 
enthroned on the cherubim", since he no longer throned above the Ark 
in the Zion Temple.?9 

Both of these views seem to contain a grain of truth. Kessler's linka- 


16 W. Kessler (FsEissfekdt, 1959: 79-83). L. Köhler was one of the first to note the peculiarities of 
the distribution of the Sabaoth designation, see Köhler (1936: 31-33). 

1% See Muag (STU 20/1950, 27-52, esp. р. 50: reprinted in Maag 1980: 1-28. esp. р. 26). Рога 
survey of various methodological approsches to the Sabaoth designation see Meninger (Sa- 
baoth, the introduction). 

V? W., Kessler (1959: 81). 

1а W. Kessler (1959: 82). 

10 W, Kessler (1959: 810. 

39 Baumgärtel (1961: 1-29. esp. рр. 27-29). 
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ре of the potential association of the Sabaoth designation with forbidden 
Powers is alluring. As additional support for his argument, he could 
further have mentioned that the noun saba? figures in late texts as a 
designation for "all the host of heaven", which Israel was explicitly 
forbidden to worship.2' Baumgártel's suggestion that the exilic situation 
could have exercised a negative influence on the use of the Sabaoth title 
is likewise attractive. His reference to the Zion theology and to the 
existence of the Temple as the presupposition of this theology underli- 
nes an important aspect of the problem. 

It is, however, possible to go beyond these insights. The Sabaoth title 
was the pre-eminent term employed in the Jerusalem tradition for the 
God who dwelt in the Temple, and was indeed the key-word in the 
classical Jerusalemite theology of the Presence.?? Further, the difficul- 
ties in accounting for the distribution of the designation become signifi- 
cantly easier to deal with when first one recognizes that it is not only 
strikingly absent from Ezekiel, but rare in the Deuteronomistic Histori- 
cal Work (hereafter the D-Work) as well. 

One additional observation is of crucial importance: the two literary 
complexes of the exilic period in which the Sabaoth title either is 
missing altogether or plays only a marginal role also employ two 
distinct terms when they describe God's relation to his sanctuary. (a) In 
the D-Work the term is sem, God's "Name", and (b) in Ezekiel it is 
каьба, the "Glory" of God, a term, which also plays an important part 
in the Priestly traditions of the Pentateuch, which, as we have seen, also 
avoid the Sabaoth designation. As far as 1 am aware, the mutual 
exclusivity of Sabaoth on the one hand and of Zem and kabód. respecti- 
vely, on the other, as expressions for the presence of God in the 
sanctuary has not been the subject of previous investigation.?3 

Whether or not it is permissible to speak of a ''Name"' theology or of 
a "Glory" (kabód) theology, we must in any case describe the main- 
stream of the Jerusalem cultic tradition as a ""Zion-Sabaoth theology"', 
whose main theme was the notion of the God enthroned in the Temple. 
In addition to this, the pre-monarchical ideas about the coming God 
were nurtured in the Jerusalem Temple; thus in confronting the Temple 
theology we have not only to deal with (a) the Zion tradition with its 
""Sabaoth theology"' , but also with (b) the theophanic tradition. 

The views presented above adumbrate a captivating theological tri- 


?! See Deut 4:19: 17:3: 2 Kgs 17:16; 21:3,5: 23:4-5; Jer 8:2: 19:13: Zeph 1:5: 2 Chr 33:3,5. On 
this cult see Weinfeld (UF 4/1972, 133-154). 

22 See Mettinger (Sabaoth). 

23 | briefly referred to this unduly overlooked phenomenon іп a recent study see Meninger (Sa- 
baoth, at the end). 
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angle-drama between YHWH séba?ót, sem, and kaböd as three distinct 
terms connected with the cultic presence of God in the sanctuary. We 
thus arrive at the designated goal of this study: to analyze against the 
background of the "Sabaoth theology" of the Zion tradition the later 
Name and Glory theologies.?* The most important questions arising in 
this connexion are as follows: 

(1) Which conceptions of the presence of God in the sanctuary are 
attached to Sem and kabdd, respectively? Moreover, is it proper to use 
such descriptions as ''іттапепсе’' and "transcendence" of them? 

(2) What are the relationships obtaining between the Name and Glory 
theologies and the more ancient Zion-Sabaoth theology? Can they be 
characterized as representing change or continuity? 

(3) Where are we to seek the traditio-historical roots of the language 
reflected in the use of kabód by Ezekiel and the P-traditions, and in the 
Deuteronomists’ use of $em? Further, what semantic connotations of 
these two words were established through their usage prior to the 
composition of these late literary complexes? 

(4) Irrespective of the question of exact dates, which here as elsewhe- 
re are difficult or impossible to assign, it is patent that the Priestly and 
Deuteronomistic theologies were largely products of the exilic period.?5 
This fact suggests a fourth goal for our study. As we shall see, the idea 
of God’s presence in the Temple is central to the Zion-Sabaoth theolo- 
gy. In the course of the tumultuous events of the sixth century, both 
Jerusalem and the Temple perished. The city of the divine presence was 
laid in ruins. Without burdening our discussion with the weighty theore- 
tical apparatus of socio-psychological theory, I should like to propose 
L. Festinger's term "cognitive dissonance’’?* as a useful label in this 
connexion. By "'dissonance"' I understand the tension caused by a 
discrepancy between belief and reality. In the example in question we 
have to do with the dissonance arising between the tenets of the 
Zion-Sabaoth theology (divine presence and divine protection) on the 
one hand, and historical experience (the disaster of the Exile) on the 
other. 


24 For previous discussions of the ideas of divine presence in ancient Israel see above all Wesiphul 
(1908). С. von Rad (Ges Stud 2/1973, 127-132: first published in 1947), M. Schmidt (1948). 
Clements (1965), Levine (FsGoodenough, 1968: 71-87). Weinfeld (EncJud 3/1971, 1015- 
1020, idem 1972: 191-209). and Brueggemann (IDBSup 680-683). 

29 On the date of the D-work and of the P-materials see below Ch. 11—111. On the last days of Ju- 
dah and the exile see Ackroyd (1968) and B. Oded (in Hayes — Miller 1977: 469-488) with 
ample references to further literature. The chronology followed in the present study is that of 
Malama! (VTSup 28/1975, 123-145). 

98 See L. Festinger (1957). For good presentations of the theory and for discussions of its exege- 
tical implications see К.Р. Carrol (1979: idem, ZAW 92/1980, 108-119) and C.S. Rodd (SOT 
19/1981. 95-106). 
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People caught in the throes of such dissonance tend to seek recourse 
either to techniques of explanation or to techniques of avoidance. The 
latter possibility was in this case entirely ruled out, since the fact of the 
catastrophe of the Exile could scarcely be denied; moreover, the claims 
of the Zion-Sabaoth theology could only with great difficulty be igno- 
red. However, the possibility did exist of ``ехр!аїпїпр``, that is, of 
re-interpreting and rationalizing the dogma of divine presence. Thus 
К.Р. Carrol's assertion that ‘‘dissonance gives rise to hermeneutic''?? is 
most apropos. On the basis of these considerations, we shall attempt in 
our investigation to answer the question (no 4): To what extent do the 
"Name" and "Glory" theologies appear to have evolved out of cogni- 
tive dissonance between the Zion-Sabaoth theology and the external 
events which demolished Jerusalem and its Temple with such crushing 
Ѓогсе?28 — These are our four basic questions. 

The programme of this investigation will be as follows: in the first 
chapter (I) we shall sketch out the basic outlines of the ancient Zion-Sa- 
baoth theology of the Temple; this is essential to an understanding of the 
concepts of the Presence implicit in the "Name" and '"Glory’' theolo- 
gies. The chapter may therefore be characterized as a background 
briefing which is necessary for comprehending the specific nature and 
mutua! differences separating both of the later theologies. The two 
central chapters aim at a discussion of the Deuteronomistic Name 
theology (II) and the Glory theology of the Priestly stream of tradition 
(III). We shall attempt in each of these chapters to answer questions 1, 
2, and 4 posed above. In so doing, we shall emphasize the ways the 
conceptions of the Presence are expressed both on the iconographic 
plane and on the level of language. The third question will be dealt with 
in the concluding chapter (IV) which accordingly seeks to answer the 
semantic and traditio-historical questions arising from the choice of em 
and Kabód as key theological expressions. 2 


27 Carrol (1979: 124-128 and idem ZAW 92/1980, 112). 

28 Compare the book of Lamentations, which tries to demonstrate that the catastrophe wes a divine 
punishment for sin; thus the Exile did not imply that the Lord was devoid of power. See Kapel- 
rud (SEA 41-42/1976-77. 138-146). 
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СНАРТЕК 1 


The Enthroned God - The Zion-Sabaoth 
Theology of the Jerusalem Cult Tradition 


1. The Iconography: The Cherubim and the Ark 


In the following attempt to account for that Zion-Sabaoth theology 
which forms the background of the Biblical Name and Glory theologies, 
and which preceded these, the goal of our study will determine our 
selection of data. 

We shall here be concemed with those materials which illuminate the 
concepts of the Divine Presence in the late Deuteronomistic and Priestly 
traditions. Accordingly, we tum first of all to the cult symbols of the 
Solomonic Temple! and inquire as to what these cultic objects can tell 
us about the concepts of the Divine Presence which were perpetrated in 
the Jerusalem tradition. 2 

A prime candidate for the role of pre-eminent cult symbol is the Ark,? 
which, with its deep roots in Israel’s early history, no doubt possessed a 
numinous aura which enabled it to express the religious basis of the 
personal union established by David. The Ark was not, however, the 
sole cult object in the Holy of Holies in Solomon’s Temple.* During the 


* | am well aware that the notion of representation, of Uneigenslichkeit. is importam in the esta- 
blished definitions of "symbol": see the discussion by Biezais (1979). In the present study. 
however, | use the term "symbol" іп a broad sense as a comprehensive term for the Ark and 
the cherubim. My use of this term in a specific case does not necessarily imply that the item in 
Question stands for something else. 

2 The main elements of the Jerusalemite cultic tradition are surveyed briefly by Steck (1972: 13- 
25) and Roberts (IDBSup 985-987 and in his lecture in Tokyo. forthcoming). For the literature 
on the subject see these studies. 

3 On the Ark see Zobel (TWAT 1/1973. 391-404) and R. Schmitt (1972). 

* On the temple see Kuschke (BRL? 333-342 with lit.) and Orzosson (1980). — 1 understand the 
debir to have been a wooden box, measuring 20 x 20 x 20 cubits (1 Kgs 6: 19-20), situated be- 
hind a wooden screen that separated the innermost part of the temple from the hékal. If we are 
correct in reading göröt. "beams". with the LXX for qírór. "walls". of the MT in I Kgs 6:16, 
this wooden screen went from the floor to the ceiling. A door made it possible to pass through 
the screen into the debir (1 Kgs 6:31-32: 7:50). On ће debir see parüculasly Schult (ZDPV 80/ 
1964, 46-54) and Ouellette (JBL 89/1970, 338-343). 

Various suggestions have been made to account for the difference in height between the debír 
(20 cubits, | Kgs 6:20) and the Aékal (30 cubits, 1 Kgs 6:2). (a) Some scholars bold that the 
debír was heightened and rested on a podium, thus Galling (JPOS 12/1932. 43-46). Others 
have combined this suggestion with the idea that the debir was bulk over the Holy Rock aad 
called attention to the rabbinical tradition that the rock broke through into the Holy of Holies. 
forming the setivyd above which stood the Ark (m. Yama 5:2). see for instance de Vaur (1965: 
318-319). See also Н. Schmidt (1933) and H. Schmid (1970: 241-250, esp. р. 247). 
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consecration of the Temple, the Ark was bome in and placed, as we are 
told, "underneath the wings of the cherubim" (1 Kgs 8:6). The Ark and 
the cherubim thus comprise a unity of sorts in the debir of the Temple. 

It will be necessary for our purposes as briefly as possible to depict 
the interior plan of the Temple. First. its very scale is worthy of 
attention, since the cherubim, for example, which are described in | 
Kgs 6:23-28, were ten cubits high. Their height thus almost corresponds 
to the five-metre ledge on an Olympic diving-board! Compared with 
this, the dimensions of the Ark were scarcely imposing: 1 % cubits, or 
not quite 70 cm high (Exod 25:10).5 

How were the cherubim positioned? In answering this question we 
must beware taking the description of the Priestly Tabernacle in Exodus 
as an exact description of Solomon's Temple. The Priestly Tabernacle 
and Solomon's Temple are different quantities. For example, in the 
description of the Tabernacle the cherubim face one another (Exod 
25:20; 37:9) and seem to protect either the Ark or its cover: their wings 
overshadow the mercy seat (sokekim bekanpéhem ‘al-hakkapporet), 
towards which their faces are directed (Exod 25:20). 

It is otherwise with the cherubim in Solomon's Temple; they do not 
face each other, but rather are parallel to each other at their site in the 
adyton (debir), and face towards the cella (2 Chr 3:13), the largest 
chamber in the Temple. 

The account of the consecration of the Temple says that the cherubim 
"made a covering" (sakak) above the Ark (1 Kgs 8:7), and the descrip- 
tion of the ceremony in 1 Kgs 8:1-13 contains a number of formulas 
reminiscent of the theology and language characteristic of Priestly 
tradition.” It is therefore reasonable to understand v 7 in this light, and 
to regard it as a reflex of later P-conceptions.® 

Should we attempt to penetrate behind these conceptions and inquire 
as to the actual function of the cherubim in Solomon's Temple, referen- 


(b) Others are of the opinion that the whole floor of the temple was on the same level (cf. 1 Kgs 
6:15b) and that the height of the ceiling progressively decreased as one went from the Шат 
through the Aékal into the debir, see Ouellette (JBL 89/1970, 338-343. esp. p. 342). Note that 
2 Chr 3:9 pressupposes the existence of chambers above the debir (cf. m. Mid. 4:5). Note also 
m. Mid. 4:7 at the end. 

The idea that the debir was situated above the Holy Rock has been refuted by for instance 
Busink (1970: 1-20). Vogt (Bib 55/1974, 23-64) and Keel (1978: 118f.). 

5 Since the dimensions of the priestly tabernacle are normally (but not invariably) half of the So- 
lomonic temple. one cannot preclude the possibility that the Ark of the temple was actually 3 
cubits high. 

© For the terminology adyton and cella see Fritz (1977: L1f.). That the wings of the cherubim are 
spread out across the longitudinal axis of the temple can be seen from | Kgs 6:27. 

7 Note kol “айш уііго? (v 5). godet haggodalim (v 6), hagqódel (v 8) and the notion of the 
Glory of the Lord filling the house in vv IO. (cf. Exod 40:34f.)- 

* Wardweia (1977: 87). 
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ce to oriental graphic art will be useful. Неге we encounter winged 
sphinxes enjoying two disparate functions: as watchmen guarding the 
Tree of Life (cf. Gen 3:24; Ezek 41:17-20), and as bearers of a 
throneseat.? On the sarcophagus of Ahiram of Byblos we find a relief 
representing a god or king seated upon a cherubim throne (Fig. 1).'9 A 
26 cm-long ivory plaque was found during excavation of a Late Bronze 
Age stratum in Megiddo; it, too, depicts a prince on his cherubim throne 
(Fig. 2).!! The same site has also yielded an ivory model of a cherubim 
throne a few centimetres in size (Fig. 3).'? In these representations the 
throneseat itself is supported by the two cherubim. Their outer wings are 
clearly visible, pointing outwards and upwards. Their inner wings 





Fig. 1. God or king seated upon a cherubim throne. Relief on the stone 
sarcophagus of Ahiram of Byblos. Length of section, 33 cm. Byblos. Late se- 
cond millennium B.C. Beirut, National Museum. 


9 See Mettinger (Sabaoth, with lit.). 
10 See the publication by Monter (1928: 215-238 and 1929: pl. CXXVIII ~ CXLI). Note most re- 
cently Giveon (1978: 31-33). 
11 See the publication by Loud (1939: pl. 4. 2а and 2b). 
12 Loud (1939: pl. 4,30. 
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Fig. 2. A prince on his cherubim throne. Ivory plaque from Megiddo, 1350— 
1150 В.С. Length of section, с. 13 cm. Jerusalem, Palestine Archaeological 
Museum, 38 780. 


would seem to meet horizontally beneath the throneseat. These finds 
may be used to illuminate the passage in 1 Kgs 6:23-28, in which Solo- 
mon places both cherubim in the débir of the Temple: 


He put the cherubim in the innermost part of the house; and the wings of the che- 
rubim were spread out so that a wing of the one touched the one wall, and a wing 
of the other cherub touched the other wall; their other wings touched [naga‘] each 
other in the middle of the house. (1 Kgs 6:27) 


The outer wings of the cherubim brush the side walls of the Temple. We 
should take seriously the Chronicler’s datum (2 Chr 3:13) that the faces 
of the cherubim point towards the main part of the Temple, its cella or 
hékal. Indeed, according to the Chronicler their inner wings seem to 
have been permanently joined to each other (dabag, 2 Chr 3:12; cf. 
debeq. "'soldering"'). It is accordingly difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that these inner wings, like those of the reliefs mentioned above, must 


Fig. 3. Ivory model of a cherubim throne, h. 2.6 
cm, w. 1.7 cm. Megiddo, 1350— 1150 B.C. Chica- 
go, Oriental Institute. 
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have met horizontally (cf. vesarór, Ezek 1:23) and themselves formed 
the throneseat. ЇЗ 

The Ark. too, must have had its designated function within this 
context, although it will admittedly originally have served independent- 
ly of the cherubim throne as the boxshaped pedestal of the invisibly 
present God.'* However, the Ark served as the footstool of the cheru- 
bim throne both at Shiloh and in Solomon's Temple;!5 thus we аге told 
that David intended to build ""a house of rest for the ark of the covenant 
of the Lord, and for the footstool of our God’’ (1 Chron 28:2). The 
expression does not describe two different objects, but one and the 
same, since the waw connecting both phrases is an example of the waw 
explicativum: the Ark is identical with the footstool. Similarly, hadom, 
**footstool’*, seems in Pss 99:5 and 132:7 to refer to the Ark. 

The fact that the function of cherubim and Ark has not infrequently 
been misinterpreted'® should not be allowed to obscure the fact that they 
embody a conception which must have been central to Israel's religious 
life during the period of the monarchy: in the debir, the innermost 
chamber of the Temple, God was invisibly enthroned as king. His 
throneseat was composed of the conjoined inner wings of the cherubim, 
which met on the horizontal plane, and the Ark served as his footstool: 

This cultic symbolism, which was realized in the national temple, 
was the correlative of the divine epithet yoseb hakkerubim, ''he who is 


13 On the cherubim as forming a throne, see the literature mentioned in Mertinger (Sabaoth no- 
tes 23 and 27). Especially the contributions made by Haran (IE) 9/1959, 30-38: 89-94 and 
1978: 246-259) are worthy of attention. 

14 See de Vaux (1967: 254-259; 272-276). 

15 See de Vaux (1967: 254-259; 272-276) and Mertinger (Sabaoth). On footstools in the ancient 
Near East see Fubry (TWAT 2/1977. 347-357). In his significant contribution to the study of 
the Ark and the cherubim. J. Maier understands the latter as bearing the Godhead (1964: 64-73) 
but refuses to interpret the Ark as the footstool of this throne (pp. 78-85). Cf. also R. Schmitt 
(1972: 131). I do not find the arguments concerning the Ark convincing. The fact that the Ark 
was placed parallel with the cherubim (1 Kgs 8:6-8) and not across the longitudinal axis of the 
temple. is, ] think. due to the fact that the Ark had an earlier history of its own and wes not 
manufactured ad hoc for the purpose of serving as the footstool of the cherubim throne. И was 
only at Shiloh and later in Jerusalem that the Ark was combined with the cherubim to form part 
of a throne-like contrivance. 

16 Noth (1968: 179) was on the right track but could allow himself to say that the Ark was to be 
understood as the footstool "vor dem nicht dargestellten. nur als unsichtbar vorhanden ge- 
dachten Thron ... .'' Another case is found in Zimmerli's Theology. Commenting on the ex- 
pression "he who is throned on the cherubim", Zimmerli (1978: 76) says that "this phrase re- 
fers to the cherubim as figures who bear Yahweh up. not the cherubim in the Jerusalem Temple 
who spread their wings protectively over the ark (1 Kings 8:7).” Fritz (1977: 221.) conchsdes 
that the cherubim were of human form and that they did not have the function of "Throsmi- 
ger". a conclusion that 1 find incompatible with the iconographic material that is now available. 
Terrien (1978: 166, 192. 209) mentions the cherubim. but docs not seem to be aware of their 
import. 
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enthroned upon the cherubim". The designation YHWH séba or was 
connected with this symbol complex, since the original and complete 
title will have been YHWH seba’ör yoseb hakkerubim.'* In short, the 
Sabaoth designation will at one time have been intimately linked with 
the Jerusalemite Temple theology. '9 


2. The View of God in the Zion-Sabaoth Theology: 
The King Enthroned in the Temple 


Two aspects of the understanding of God promulgated by the Zion- 
Sabaoth theology are especially interesting for our purposes. First, God 
is depicted as king,?° a notion emphasized by the title YHWH seba’ér.?! 
The connexion between this title and the cherubim throne (see above) is 
evidence of this conception; moreover, well known texts speak with 
ample clarity: 


Lift up your heads, O gates! 
and be lifted ир, О ancient doors! 
that the King of glory may come in. 
Who is the King of glory? 
The Lord of hosts, 
he is the King of glory. (Ps 24:9-10) 


Woe is me! For I am lost; for I am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst 
of a people of unclean lips; for my eyes have seen the King. the Lord of hosts! 
(Isa 6:5) 


Second, the God of the Sabaoth theology is the God who is present in 
the Тетріе.22 This characteristic is of fundamental importance and is so 
well recognized that it will be sufficient merely to quote a few typical 
examples: 


1? This divine epithet occurs in I Sam 4:4: 2 Sam 6:2 {/ 1 Chr 13:6: 2 Kgs 19:15 // Isa 37:16; Ps 
80:2; 99:1. 

19 | Sam 4:4: 2 Sam 6:2: Isa 37:16. Note that the Sabaoth designation occurs several times in Ps 
BO (vv 5. 8. 15, 20), in which we find yoseb hukkérisbim as well (v 2). Cf. Meninger (Sabaoth). 

19 For details see Mettinger (Sabaoth). 

20 The kingship of God on Zion is attested by the following occurrences of málak/melek referring 
to YHWH in a context coloured by the theology of Zion: Exod 15:18; Isa 24:23; 33:22; 52:7; 
Jer 8:19: Mic 4:7: Zeph 3:15; Zech 14:9,16,17; Ps 10:16; 48:3; 68:25: 74:12; 84:4; 93:1; 95:3; 
96:10: 97:1: 99:1: 99:4; 146:10: 149:2. Of the passages where we find YHWH sitting on a thro- 
ne. the following display a connection with the theology of Zion: Isa 6:1; 66:1: Jer 3:17; 17:12: 
Ezek 1:26; Ps 9:5.8: 47:9; 89:15; 93:2; 103:19. To these can be added some of the above-men- 
tioned occurrences of méich hakkzrübim. — For literature on God as king see Soggin (THAT 
1/1971. 914f.). Note also the recent contributions by J. Gray (SEA 39/1974, 5-37, and his 
monograph of 1979). 

T See Mertínger (Sabaoth). 

32 See Westphal (1908: 118—214). Schreiner (1963), Clements (1965: 40-78) and Wanke (1966: 
33-39. 100-106). 


There is a river whose streams gladden the city of God, 
which the Most High has made his holy dwelling;?? 
God is in that city; she will not be overthrown, 
and he will help her at the break of day ... 
The Lord of hosts is with us, 
‘the God of Jacob our high stronghold. (Ps 46:5-8)2* 


His abode [sukkó) has been established in Salem, 


The texts are even able to speak of the theophany emanating from 
Zion: 


Out of Zion, the perfection of beauty, God shines forth. (Ps 50:2) 


The Temple is the royal palace of God, and Jerusalem is his capital, 
which is accordingly designated giryat melek rab, "'the city of the great 
king" (Ps 48:3; cf. v 9). This idea helps to illuminate passages such as 
the following, from Jeremiah: : 


1J9TpD OPN 7IONI 0174 T3122 NOD 


A glorious throne set on high from the beginning 
is the place of our sanctuary. (Jer 17:12) 


Is the Lord not in Zion? Is her King not in her? 
Uer 8: 19: cf. Mic 4:7) 


The notion of the royal presence of God on the cherubim throne in the 
Jerusalem Temple also underlies the suggestions of prayer in the presen- 
ce of the Ark and the cherubim which are to be found in the Psalter.?5 
Moreover, it also casts light on Hezekiah’s reaction to the Assyrian 
ultimatum. The ultimate author of this threat was the Assyrian great 
king (Isa 36:4,13). Hezekiah took the letter and entered the Temple, 
where he spread it out "'before the Lord’’ (Isa 37:14). No great feat of 
imagination is required to realize that this took place before the cheru- 
bim throne with its footstool in the debir; thus his entreaty to God begins 
О Lord of hosts, God of Israel, who art enthroned above the cheru- 
bim” 37:16). We should note in passing that the Sabaoth designation is 
not present in the Deuteronomistic parallel passage (2 Kgs 19:15). 

The concept of God in the Zion-Sabaoth theology is simultaneously 
both aniconic (i.e. without icon) and anthropomorphic: No divine image 
reposes on the cherubim throne, but the impression of an empty throne 
is only superficial, since God reigns there invisibly like a king in his 


23 Reading with the LXX. 

24 Translation after NEB. 

25 Н. Schmidt (1923: 129{Т.) found such indications in 2 Kgs 19:14ff.; Jer 17:12-18; Ps 80; Ps 
99:5.9: 132:7. 
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palace. Ап aniconic cult symbolism is thus conjoined to a massive 
theology of the Ргеѕепсе!28а 


The most significant term expressing this concept of the divine 
presence is the verb yasab, "to sit, dwell.’'26 In these contexts the verb 
assumes the meaning "'to sit enthroned’. An occurrence illustrating this 


usage is found in Solomon’s prayer of consecration (Tempelweih- 
Spruch): 


D?n*?1y jnag^ 11250 ЧУ Yat Dan ono»ia nm 


Thave built a royal house for thee, 
an established place for thy throne for ever. 
(1 Kgs 8:13)?7 


The object of this expression is God's palace, his ber zebiil.?9 an 
understanding of the Temple which presumably also underlies the use of 
hékal for the Temple 2 

In the quotation cited above the complete expression is makón lésibte- 
ka. The repeatedly occurring expression mekön kisse?, "the foundation 
of the throne’’ (Pss 89:15; 97:2) indicates that makón lesibreka in 
Solomon's speech should be rendered something like ’’the place of your 
enthronement’’, "'the dais of your throne’. We should note that the 
same terminology occurs in the Song of the Sea: 


пәп: 772 5yonà? RIN 
min? Digg 10307 7190 
eT? 3032312 PITIN 07р 


29 Cf, Mettinger (1979: 15-29). 

29 The verb yaiab is used with God as its subject in the following instances: Exod 15:17; 2 Sam 
7:5,6 // 1 Chr 17:4,5; 1 Kgs 8:13 // 2 Chr 6:2: 1 Kgs 8:27,30,39.43.49 // 2 Chr 6,18.21.30.33. 
39: 1 Kgs 22:19 // 2 Chr 18:18; Isa 6:1: 40:22: Joel 4:12: Ps 2:4; 7:8 (reading 3264 for Subd, cf. 
Num 10:36; Isa 30:15: Ps 116:7): 9:5.8,12; 22:4: 29:10; 33:14: 47:9; 55:20; 68:17: 102:13; 
113:5: 123:1; 132:14: Lam 5:19 and the occurrences mentioned in note 17. — For a discussion 
of the theological use of yatab see Görg (forthcoming article іп TWAT). 

27 The translation is that of J. Gray (1970: 212). For studies of I Kgs 8:12-13 see Wellhausen 
(1889: 271): Westphal (1908: 163-167) v.d. Born (OTS 14/1965; 235-244), Görg (UF 6/1974. 
55-63) and Lorerz (UF 6/1974. 478-480). 

29 The expression Буг zbi may well be the Canaanite counterpart of Egyptian prihwr špsňt). 
“"chrwürdiges Hau", see Görg (UF 6/1974, 55-63 esp. рр. 621. 

29 This word is used about a royal palace (e.g. 1 Kgs 21:1: 2 Kgs 20:18: Amos 8:3; Ps 45:9. 16) 
and sbout the Temple of Jerusalem (2 Kgs 18:16; 23:4: Isa 6:1: Jer 7:4 etc.). On this term see 
Onosson (TWAT 2/1977, 408-415). 

30 For makón used in this sense see Exod 15:17, Isa 4:5 and Dan 8:11. These texts can be brought 
in connection with the Zion theology. in which God's throne is on earth. Other texts use the 
word in connexion with the heavenly throne of God: 1 Kgs 8:39,43,49; Isa 18:4; Ps 33:14. 
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You brought them, you planted them іп the mount of your possession, 
the dais of your throne which you made, O Lord, 
the sanctuary. O Lord, which your hands created. 

(Exod 15:17) 


In spite of arguments for an early date for Exod 15:1-18, it is difficult to 
suppress the suspicion that the text in its present form presupposes the 
Zion tradition.?! Just as in other texts bearing the earmarks of the Zion 
tradition, here, too, we find the motif of the chaos battle transposed into 
that of the battle with the nations 27 Moreover, just as the classical 
formulations of the Zion tradition depict God reigning on his Temple- 
mountain as king, Exod 15:18 expresses the same idea explicitly. 

The specialized use of the verb yasab to describe the divine presence 
also occurs in the following passages: 


Would you build me a house to dwell іп [bayit e3ibri]?93 (2 Sam 7:5) 
nxj9» yow? nin? AN Inaw? Dany тюп ANA 


At the mount which God desired™ for his abode, 
yea, where the Lord will dwell for ever. (Ps 68:17) 


19 20109 пук (zen ann ana >D 
TININ ээ AWN AÐ ту PTY NMI ONT 


For the Lord has chosen Zion; _ 
he has desired it for his habitation: 
“This is my resting place for ever, 
here I will dwell, for I have desired її. "(Pe 132:13-14) 


One feels impelled to ask whether the Zion theology’s use of yasab/ 
mösab does not also underlie the expression in Ezek 28:2, where we 
read 22/ Jani môšab ?elohim yasabıi, ?`Ї am a god; | sit throned like a 
god’’ (NEB). This expression is further specified in 28:13-14, where the 
divine mösab of the prince is the paradisical mountain of God, which is, 
of course, associated with Zion in other contexts (compare Ps 48:1-3 
with Isa 14:13).348 


3 My translation follows that of Cross (1973: 141f.). 

31 Cf. Jörg Jeremias (1971: 196) and Mertinger (SEA 43/1978, 94-96). Sce the discussion below 
Ch. 11.D.2.2. 

32 A beautiful example of the same development is found in Isa 17:12-14. For discussions of the 
Vólkerkampf see Wanke (1966: 70-99), Lutz (1968) and Stolz (1970: 72-101). As JJM. Ro- 
berts has pointed out (JBL 92/1973, 337f.). the anempt made by Stolz (1970: 72-94) w de- 
monstrate a pre-Israelite origin of the motif of the Völkerkampf is not convincing. 

9? See below Ch. D.A 1. 

34 One could also consider translating &amad “to appropriate" . cf. Exod 34:24 and see Ай (1953: 
333-340) and Gray USS 22/1977, 23). 

34 This is not to deny the possible Canaanite parentage of málub “tiehin, see Clifford (1972: 
169 n. 90). 
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We also find the word ménühá. “resting place". in the quotation 
above from Ps 132 (cf. v 8). The assumption that this word was used by 
the Zion theology is substantiated by 1 Chr 28:2, which refers to the 
Temple as ’’a house of rest [ber ménühá] for the ark of the covenant of 
the Lord and for the footstool of our God’; and by Isa 66:1, where the 
word occurs in a context coloured by the lexicon of the Zion tradition 28 

The word yasab, however, is the key expression recurring in signifi- 
cant contexts to express the presence of God in the Temple and on Zion. 
It is accordingly unsurprising that we find the participial form of the 
verb used to describe God as YHWH yoséb siyyön. "the Lord who 
dwells in Zion’* (Ps 9:12). 

Like yasab/mösab, the terms 3akan/miskan also play an important 
role. "How lovely is thy dwelling place [miskénótéka], O Lord of 
hosts!’’, says the Psalmist (Ps 84:2). Elsewhere we read, "Let us go to 
his dwelling place [Jemiskenótayw]; let us worship at his footstool!’ (Ps 
132:7; cf. v 5). Pss 43:3 and 46:5 are further occurrences to indicate that 
the Jerusalem Temple was designated miskan(ör).?® 

The verb sakan appears correspondingly in texts which bear witness 
to a usage related to the Zion tradition. Thus we encounter Sakan in the 
classical passage expressing the theology of the Presence, when the 
Lord says that he "would dwell [liskon] in thick darkness” (1 Kgs 
8:12). We should incidentally observe that the verb here occurs in a 
context which also knows the use of yasab (makön lé£sibreka, v 13), and 
that the two are paired again in Ps 68:17. 

Additionally, this theological use of sakan finds participial solidity 
in a divine epithet when Isaiah speaks of, "the Lord of hosts, who 
dwells [hasioken] оп Mount Zion’ (Isa 8:18; cf. Joel 4:17,21; Ps 
135:21). We shall later have occasion to retum to the question of the 
content of ѓаќап (see below, Ch. III.A.2.3); here it is sufficient to note 
that the Zion-Sabaoth theology had an established terminological use for 
šākan which has reverberations in a whole series of texts.?" 


ж For these observations on menühá see Metzger (UF 2/1970, 157). Cf. also J. Gray 1979:25 n. 
63). 

м of this usage are found in Ezek 37:27; Ps 26:8; 74:7; 1 Chr 6:33: 2 Chr 29:6. The role of 
oe mikkän in the theology of Zion has been stressed by Kuschke (ZAW 63/1951, 86) and 
W.H. Schmidt (ZAW 75/1963. 91f.). 

V? Sec Isa 33:5 (ptc); 57:15 (twice, once in the ptc); Ezek 43:7.9: Zech 2:14(.: 8:3; Ps 74:2; | Chr 
23:25. in my opinion the изе of Säkan in P (see below Ch. П) is to be seen in the same perspec- 
tive. ~ Note also wow Uh? tha yb. "a dieu YHW demeurant en Үер” (DISO 299), see Porten 
(1968: 107ff.). 
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3. The View of the Temple: The Concept of Unity 


We saw above that Lord Sabaoth dwells (sakan) on Mount Zion (Isa 
8:18). Manfred Görg has detected an inner contradiction in the notion of 
localizing the heavenly king to an earthly site (Mt. Zion). Gorg himself 
sees a possible solution to the dilemma in a special understanding of the 
verb sakan, according to which the verb is said to imply that the Lord is 
not continuosly attached to the cult centre, but only present in it from 
time to time.3® There is some question whether this way of attacking the 
problem does not neglect an important aspect of the Zion-Sabaoth 
theology, namely its insistence on unity, which sees in the Temple the 
meeting place between heaven and earth; the Temple is the spot at 
which spatial dimensions are transcended. If one takes account of this 
aspect, the problem of Isa 8:18 dissolves. 

Taking as his point of departure Nabu-aplu-iddina's relief in the Sha- 
mash temple in Sippar (Fig. 4; 9th c.; copy of an older original), M. 
Metzger has developed a superlative analysis of this concept of unity.39 
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Е ig. 4. Presentation scene and throne scene on Nabu-aplu-iddina's stone 
tablet in the temple of Shamash at Sippar. Scene 18x 10 cm. Abu Habba. Na- 
bu-aplu-iddina c. 885 – 850. London. British Museum. 91000. 


38 Sec Görg (1967: 110-124. esp. 113). 
3 Sec the publication in King (1912: 120-127 and plates Nos XCVIII-CII. Discussion in Metzger 
(UF 2/1970, 139-158, esp. pp. 141-144). 
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On the right half of the relief Shamash sits on his throne above the hea- 
venly ocean. The other half depicts a procession in the Shamash temple; 
also this part of the relief is suspended above the heavenly ocean, which 
15 represented by wavy lines extending across the entire breadth of the 
relief. Both scenes — the throne scene and the procession — take place 
above the celestial sea. Thus the event in the temple occurs simulta- 
neously on earth and in heaven, so that the temple functions as the 
interface between earth and heaven. The same notion is also attested in 
Egypt“®, and in Canaan*!. 

The phenomenon of sacred space was, of course, also well known in 
ancient Israel; here, too, we encounter what has been described as a 
mythical concept of space 22 Thus Ps 48:2-3 depicts the Temple-moun- 
tain as "de heights of Zaphon"', yarkété sápón, using a terminology 
which apparently has Canaanite roots (cf. Isa 14:13f.). We also read, 

He built his sanctuary like the high heavens*?, 
like-the earth, which he has founded for ever. 
(Ps 78:69) 


This concept has nothing to do with any analogical typology, accor- 
ding to which the earthly sanctuary is a copy of its heavenly counterpart, 
although, as is well known, the latter idea is represented in late texts.“ 
Rather, as expressed in the pre-exilic Zion tradition, the concept seems 
to imply unity or identity, the Temple is the site at which the category of 
space is transcended. Here the distinction is obliterated between the 
heavenly and the earthly, in that both are subsumed under a higher 
mystical identity 28 

This concept may help to explain those passages which so unconcer- 
nedly locate God simultaneously on earth and in heaven. Thus in Ps 76, 
one of the psalms of Zion, God dwells in Salem and on Zion (v 3). A 
few verses later we read, ’’From the heavens thou didst utter judgment" 
(v 9). When God speaks from Zion, he also speaks from heaven. This 


40 Sce Meninger (Sabaoth, at notes 40-42). 

41 See Metringer (Sabaoth, n. 43). Cf. also Ahlsıröm ( 1975). 

42 For instance by Childs (71962: 84-94) and J. Maier (1964: 101-105). — There is a considerable 
literature on this aspect of the Temple and Mount Zion, see Talmon (TWAT 2/1977, 459-483). 
For his own past. Talmon is sceptical about the “omphalos" interpretation of tabbür (Judg 
9:37; Ezek 38:12). see Talmon (1977: 243-268; idem, TWAT 2/1977, 472-473, and idem 
VTSup 39/1978, 348-351). This criticism is certainly worthy of attention but does not affect the 
conclusion about the sacred mountain as "Weltschse" (cosmic axis), as Talmon himself cor- 
rectly points ош (TWAT 2/1977. 473-475). 

© Reading kimramim, ef. Ps 148:1. 

44 See Exod 25:9, 40; 26:30; | Chr 28:19; Wis 9:8. 

45 Especially J. Maler (1964: 101-105) and Merzger (UF 2/1970, 139-158) stressed the identity 
between heaven and earth in the sacred space of the sanctuary. 
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thought is also reflected in the intercessory prayer for the king in Ps 20, 
which requests, 
May he send you help from the sanctuary 
and give you support from Zion! (Ps 20:3) 


In so doing. he thereby acts from heaven: 


Now I know that the Lord will help his anointed; 
he will answer him from his holy heaven 
with mighty victories by his right hand. (Ps 20:7) 


The same thought underlies Ps 14, in which the Psalmist notes that, 
"the Lord looks down from heaven’’ (v 2) and goes on urging, ''O that 
deliverance for Israel would come out of Zion!" (v 7; cf. Ps 53:3,7). 
This concept of space explains in my opinion the significant variations 
between the apparently parallel expressions in Amos 1:2 and Jer 25:30: 


Vp jn? ov9933003 AND? pyyn min? 


The Lord roars from Zion, 
and utters his voice from Jerusalem. 
(Amos 1:2; cf. Joel 4:16) 


Wap jin? wp 19291 AND? 01700 nmn? 


The Lord will roar from on high, 
and from his holy habitation utter his voice. 
Uer 25:30) 


In the Sabaoth theology, we meet the heavenly king on his cherubim 
throne in the Temple. The heavenly and the earthly may not be regarded 
as two opposed poles in a field of tension; rather, heaven and earth 
become one in the sacred space of the sanctuary. Thus the Psalmist ‹ can 
say in synonymous parallelism, 


The Lord is in his holy temple [hékal qod35], 
the Lord's throne is in heaven. (Ps 11:4) 


By the same token, we are not to conclude that the Sabaoth theology 
was characterized by a trivial and unqualified doctrine of immanence, 
since there are indications in the texts which may not be ignored in this 
connexion. The proportional relations between the debir and the two 
cherubim must for one thing be respected, since half of the height of the 
debir, which was 20 cubits (1 Kgs 6:20), is occupied by the 10 
cubit-high cherubim (1 Kgs 6:23). This relationship seems to imply that 
the enthroned God bursts the confines of the Temple.“ Ps 24:7-10 


46 See J. Maier (1964: 104f.) and contrast Keel (1977: 35 n. 46). 
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likewise shows the inability of the Temple’s earthly locale to contain the 
entering Lord Sabaoth:47 


Lift up your heads, O gates! 
and be lifted ир, О ancient doors! (Ps 24:7.9) 


Moreover, we are occasionally told that the Lord assumes massive 
dimensions in relation to the Temple, as, for example, when Isa 6:1 
says that the Lord's sülim, that is, the train of his mantle, or perhaps 
rather its hem, fills not only the debir but the hékal as well 29 


4. Temple and Theophany 


Before we abandon the Zion-Sabaoth theology, the question necessarily 
arises conceming the relationship between this theology and what may 
be termed the theophanic tradition. By "'theophany"" I understand those 
divine self-revelations in which (a) God’s movement to or from a place 
plays a special role, and in which (b) God’s coming may be identified 
by means of accompanying phenomena (storm, lightnings, fire, etc). 
Revelations in which God's appearance and form are of importance fall 
outside the purview of this narrow definition.*® This theophanic tradi- 
tion had a variety of roots, since we may assume that the theophany on 
Zion, the martial theophanies of the wars of Yahweh, and finally the 
theophany of the chaos battle will each have contributed to the develop- 
ment of this tradition. 50 

We are here not interested in the genesis or original Sitz im Leben of 
the various component motifs;5' nor shall we here be concerned with the 
question of whether Temple worship in monarchical times entailed a 
ritually expressed theophany. We are simply concerned to discover 
whether those circles which fostered the Jerusalem tradition knew and 
accepted the concept of theophany, or whether the notion of God's 
continual residence on Zion excluded the main idea of the theophanic 
tradition, that of the coming of God.52 


4? Adduced by Metzger (UF 2/1970. 145). 

4 Adduced by Metzger (UF 2/1970, 144). See also Keel (1977: 62ff.). 

48 Sce Jeremias (21977: 1-2). An up-to-date bibliography is found in this work. A survey of the 
scholarly discussion of theophany is found in T.W. Munn (1977: 1-23). See also below Ch. IV. 

% See Stolz (1970: 921. п. 93). WK 

91 As regards the original Sitz im Leben, Lipiriski (1965: 241-256) suggests а situation before a 
YHWH-war, while Jeremias (71977: 136-150) thinks of the victory celebration after a success- 
ful campaign. : 

өз We shall later revert to the problem whether the theophany was ritually acted out or represented 
in the Jerusalem cult (below Ch. IV). The related but not identical question of a cultic Siz im 
Leben for the poetic material describing theophanies has been a matter of dispute. Westermann 
(1933: 65-72) questions a cultic Sitz im Leben. — A number of scholars, however, go so far as 
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The witness of the texts implies that the latter was by no means the 
case. Thus Isaiah, rooted as he was in the Zion tradition, was able to 
speak of the Lord's ""descent'’: 


... so the Lord of hosts will come down [vered] 
to fight upon Mount Zion and upon its hill. (Isa 34:4) 


The same choice of words is echoed by a text which must have been 
used in Temple worship: 


He bowed the heavens, and came down [wayverad]; 
thick darkness was under his feet (Ps 18:10)5* 


To this should be added the observation that the theophanic tradition 
was enriched by the motif of the chaos battle, as various texts show 
(Nah 1:4; Hab 3:8; Ps 18:16; 77:17). This theme is absent from the most 
archaic theophany texts (Deut 33:2-3; Judg 5:4-5); its occurrence in 
certain theophany texts is most easily explained by the role played by 
the chaos battle in the Jerusalem tradition.55 

Above all, we should note that as early as the poetic declaration of 
Solomon the construction of the Temple was linked with the Lord's 
wish to dwell in ©дгаре1‚ "the heavy cloud” (1 Kgs 8:12-13). The term 
used in the Sinai tradition for the cloud of the theophany was “алал 
(kabed) (Exod 19:9,16; 34:5; cf. 24:15-18). In fact, the word ‘anan 
plays а very prominent role in the prose texts of the Pentateuch;®® a few 
times in these texts we also encounter ‘arapel (Exod 20:21; Deut 4:11; 
5:22), but none of these passages belongs to the old Sinai traditions. 9" 

The question accordingly arises: Within which tradition was ‘ardpel 


to assume a ritual actualization of the theophany. See Mowinckel (1922: 107ff.; 1951: 144f.). 
Weiser (1950: 513-531: ZAW 77/1965. 158-165, esp. pp. 163f.). Beyerlin (1961: 1530.) 
and Н.Р. Müller (VT 14/1964, 183-191). Note how Beyertin tries to eliminate the idea of a per- 
manent presence of YHWH over the cherubim (pp. 134f.). In his standard work on theophany. 
Jeremias was pt first sceptical about a Sirz im Leben in the Jerusalem cult as suggested by Mo- 
winckel and Weiser (Jeremias pp. 118-122). In the second edition, however, he softens his cri- 
ticism (Jeremias 21977: 177). And in his article on "theophany"' in IDBSup. Jeremiss seems 
willing also to admit the possibility of a cultic representation of the theophany (pp. 896-698). 

83 Wildberger (BKAT X: 13-15 p. 1240) has no misgivings about the Isaianic origin of the passage. 

55 Crüsemann (1969: 254-258) gives good arguments for the independent origin of Ps 18 A and B 
but believes that the combination of the two parts could have taken place in the late pre-exilic 
period just as well as in post-exilic times. — There are affiliations with the theology of Zion 
within the passage describing the theophany (vv 8-16): the cherub (v 11). adtan gol (v 14; cf. Pa 
46:7; Amos 1:2: Joel 4:16). the chaos bank (v 16; cf. below note 55) and the use of gatar (cf. 
Ps 76:7. noun, and Isa 17:13, verb). 

58 See e.g. Ps 24:2: 74:13-15: 89:10f.: 93:31. and 104: 5-9. Note also how the chaos battle under- 
went a transformation into the Völkerkampf (lsa 17: 12-14). On the battle motif see particularly 
Stolz (1970: 12(f., et. . 174f.) and see below Ch. HD. 

56 For a survey of the use of алая see T.W. Mann (1977: 256f.). 

87 Beverlin (1961: 18) regards Exod 20: 18-21 as a variant of the Elohistic narrative in Ch. 19. 
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at home? — A handful of texts seem to suggest that it belonged to the 
Jerusalem cult tradition, where its use was highly significant. For one 
thing, the word occurs both in a couple of theophanies (Ps 18:10; 97:2) 
and in connexion with the Day of the Lord (Joel 2:2; Zeph 1:15: Jer 
13:16; cf. Amos 5:18,20).58 But the theophany cloud is not merely 
loosely associated with the Temple; rather, it seems to have been 
literally represented by the structure, since it is not unthinkable that the 
darkness in the debir was held to represent God's covering of clouds.5* 
While this may well have been its original significance, it seems in the 
course of time to have been replaced by yet another conception. In one 
of the psalmic depictions of the theophany, we encounter a cherub as 
the vehicle of God: 


1923 nnn 5»53y3 "aan Damp 077 
nu ?532 YY КТ»1 m"y»3 2199 Du 39777 


He bowed®! the heavens, and came down: 
thick darkness was under his feet. 
He drove® а cherub, and flew; 
he came swiftly upon the wings of the wind. 
(Ps 18:10-11) 


The Lord is not depicted here as mounted upon the back of a cherub, nor 
as standing on it. The idea underlying the image is the arrival of the 
Lord in his heavenly war chariot. A passage in a related text seems 
illustrative: 


mia pi Yy Pan 32121 D^3y ovn 


who makest the clouds thy chariot, 
driving forth on the wings of the wind. 
(Ps 104:3; cf. Isa 19:1)? 


58 | share the opinion of Mowinckel (1922), J. Gray (SEA 39/1974, 5-37) and others that the idea 
of the Day of the Lord originated in the Jerusalem cult tradition and reflects the role of 
theophany and battle in the autumn festival. 

99 So de Vaux (1965: 328) and J. Maier (1964: 105). | 

© For the following argument cf. Torczyner (1930: 38.) and Weiser (1950: 520). 

өз For other interpretations see the references in Jeremias (21977: 1686). ` 

42 The verb rükub here means "drive". (Germ. “fahren™), not "ride". Cf. Jer 17:25; 22:4: 
51:21: Hagg 2:22 and see especially Hab 3:8: ki tirkab Cal süsékà markeboeka yčšůű à, ‘dass 
du mit deinen Rosson daherfährst. mit deinen siegreichen Wagen" (Rudolph, 1975: 231 and cf. 
235). See Mowinckel (VT 12/1962. 278-299, esp. рр. 296-299) and P.D. Miller (1975: 105). 
The formulation rakab tal ... (Ps 18:11; Hab 3:8) is probably due to the fact that standing in his 
chariot the charioteer is above the horses and the chariot. On räkab sce also Schmuttermayr 
(1971: 64-67), and Ficker (THAT 2/1976. 777-781). an | 

© My own translation. — For wind/chariot see also 2 Ke 2:11: Zech 6:5 (cf. v 1). Note also the 


comparison in Jer 4:13. 
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"The wings of the wind" recurs in both Pss 18 and 104, but the cloud- 
chariot of Ps 104 corresponds to the cherub of Ps 18. Thus I suggest that 
the phrase about the ‘arapel beneath God's feet (Ps 18:10; cf. Nah 1:3b) 
is further developed in the phrase describing how God drives forth upon 
the cherub (Ps 18:11). The word "'cherub'' here refers to the cloud 
chariot of the Lord. 

Now, there can be no doubt that the cherubim in the Temple were 
primarily employed to express the "'throning'' of God. However, those 
with some awareness of historical continuity knew well that the King 
enthroned in the Temple was none other than the coming God of the old 
theophanic tradition. In all probability, an awareness of this fact was 
already present in those circles which perpetuated the Jerusalem cult 
tradition; moreover, insight into this identity must gradually have en- 
riched the believers’ perceptions of their cultic symbols. Thus the 
cherubim, which originally basically represented a throne, came addi- 
tionally to be regarded as the cloud-chariot of the coming God. For this 
reason we find at least one text in which the cherubim are connected 
with the cloud of the theophany (‘arapel), and with the wind, and are no 
longer understood as a throne, but as a war chariot (Ps 18:10-11). 

The deepest roots of the throne symbolism seem to reside in the 
iconographic tradition centred around E!. The chariot of the theopha- 
ny can also be traced back to a Canaanite tradition, but in this case a 
tradition that is linked with the theophany of the storm god. Thus Baal is 
described as rkb ‘rpt, the "Driver of the Clouds.''95 Also, this image 
was so well established that Ramses ІП even permitted himself to 
compare himself with Baal, when he drove out in his chariot. 

However, this fact does not signify that the cherubim in the Temple 
introduced a ’’Baalization’’ of the figure of YHWH.® Other possibili- 
ties are more likely, since El had already adopted a number of Baal's 
characteristics in pre-Davidic Jerusalem.® Above all, the pre-monarch- 
ical Israelite theophany tradition utilized metaphorical language which 
was derived from the tempestuous theophany of the storm god. 

This interpretation of the cherubim as the cloud-chariot of God, 
attested in Ps 18, should not be viewed as mere momentary enthusiasm 
for poetic speech; rather, this idea has left unmistakable traces in later 
texts, and implicitly underlies both Ezekiel's description of the throne as 


64 See Mettinger (Sabaoth, the discussion of Shiloh). 

65 Sec CUL (p. 573) and cf. de Moor (1971: 98). 

% See Stadelmann (1967: 40f.). 

67 Contra J. Maier (1964; 105) and Wurthwein (1977: 90). 
68 Sec E. Otto (VT 30/1980. 316-329. esp. pp. 325-328). 
69 See Jeremias (21977: 73-90) and Cross (1973: 147-1771. 
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a chariot"? and the Chronicler's explicit reference to the cherubim 
throne as a merkabä ("'chariot" , 1 Chr 28:18). 

Thus the insights we have garnered on the theme of Temple and 
theophany in the last analysis signify that the symbols of the cherubim 
embraced two diametrically opposed aspects of God. Therefore the 
Temple theologians seem to have counselled a complementary, rather 
than contradictory, relationship between the enthroned King and the 
coming God. These two aspects are by no means to be played off 
against each other. 77 Both had origins in the cultic tradition, and, 
further, both were of importance for later theological reflection con- 
cerning the presence of God. The outstretched wings of the cherubim 
help to create an iconographic impression of "frozen motion’, and thus 
through a brilliant paradox unify the idea of static presence implicit in 
the throne motif with the dymanic parousia implicit in the theophany. 

The theophanic tradition was fully incorporated into the Temple 
theology, which helps to explain passages which unmistakably connect 
the God enthroned on Zion with the theophany: 


Out of Zion, the perfection of beauty, God shines 
forth [höpia‘ ). (Ps 50:2) 


Thou who art enthroned upon the cherubim. shine 
forth (hôpi à]. (Ps 80:2) 


Summary 


[n order to set the Name and Glory theologies in perspective, we have 
examined in this introductory chapter the various conceptions of the 
presence of God in the Jerusalem сий tradition. We have accordingly 
dealt with the Zion-Sabaoth theology and with the theophanic tradition. 
Before proceeding further it will be useful to reiterate the following 
conclusions: 

(1) Seen in the light of Near Eastern art, the pre-eminent cult symbols 
of the Temple, that is, the cherubim and the Ark, may be interpreted as 
a throne and footstool, respectively. The cherubim throne in the inmost 
chamber of the Temple has a corollary in the divine epithet YHWH 


70 Note ’öpan in Ezek 1:15-21: 3:13; 10:6-19; 11:22 and galgal in Ezek 10:2,6.13 (cf. Ps 
:19). Cf. also Dan 7:9. 8 

n Wée is very sensitive to the role of the theophany in the cultic tradition (1950: 513-531: ZAW 
7711965. 162-165) but certainly lays too heavy emphasis on this aspect when he tends to see 
Wohnsernpel and Erscheinungstempel as mutually exlusive altematives (ZAW 77/1965. 153- 
168. esp. pp. 158-165). The insight that these two aspects were united in the Jerusalem cult tra- 
dition has been formulated by e.g. /. Maler (1964: 105). Clements (1965: 63, 136) and Wild- 
berger (1978: 709). 
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séba бт voseb hakkerübim, "the Lord of hosts, who is enthroned on the 
cherubim. `` 

(2) Just as the visual centre of the Temple is the cherubim throne in 
the debir. the nucleus of the Zion-Sabaoth theology is the concept of 
God as the heavenly King who thrones upon the cherubim and who is 
invisibly present in his Temple. The concept of God is thus at once both 
aniconic and anthropomorphic. The verb yasab, “to sit, remain, 
dwell". is employed to express the divine presence; this verb is in 
certain passages clearly related to the idea of the enthroned God. The 
verb Sakan, ‘to settle down, abide, dwell"', is intermittently also used 
of the presence on Zion. 

(3) As far as the Temple is concerned, we here encounter a unificato- 
ry conception: the Temple is the place where the category of space is 
transcended and the borderline between heaven and earth is erased. 

(4) The Jerusalem tradition received a legacy in the form of the 
theophanic tradition’s concept of the coming of God. This was under- 
stood as a direct continuation of Israel’s experiences with her God, in 
that the throning King in the Temple was none other than the coming 
Lord of: the theophanic tradition. These twin aspects of God's nature 
were conjoined in a paradoxical and fruitful relationship of mutual 
complementarity. As a corollary of this relationship, the Temple theolo- 
gians interpreted the cherubim as not only the throne of God, but as his 
chariot, that is, the vehicle of his theophany, as well. | 

The Solomonic Temple survived for almost four hundred years befo- 
re its final devastation. We must reckon with the possibility that the 
Zion-Sabaot theology developed and took on some new features during 
this long span of time. However, the evidence seems to suggest that the 
concept of the divine presence was a constitutive element in this theolo- 
gy from the very beginning. 

We have not here had occasion to discuss the notion of the inviolabili- 
ty of Zion, but it would perhaps be appropriate to ask whether those 
scholars who assign it a late date and derive its origins from the 
Assyrian crisis in 701 have done justice to the fundamental importance 
of the motif of the Presence in the Zion tradition.” If the heavenly King 
is present in his capital city, that city must ipso facto enjoy a privilege of 
security guaranteed by God himself. 


72 Especially W. Dietrich (1976:206-212) and Clements (1980: esp. pp. 72-89) angue that the mo- 
tif of inviolability developed during the seventh century B.C. Clements lays heavy emphasis an 
the role of the miraculous deliverance of Jerusalem in 701 B C. as a decisive factor in this 
alleged development and believes thai the relevant passages in Isaiah were the result of redac- 
tional work during the reign of Josiah. 
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CHAPTER II 


The Name Theology 


In the Zion tradition, we encountered Lord Sabaoth on his cherubim 
throne in the débir of the Temple. However, if we remove to the time of 
the Exile the picture is radically different, since we no longer find Lord 
Sabaoth, but God's sem, that is, his "Name". in conjunction with the 
sanctuary. This is the case in Deuteronomy, the Deuteronomistic Histo- 
rical Work, and the prophet Jeremiah. 

Before we attempt to analyze this problem, it will first be necessary 
to review the basic materials, and to offer a brief account of the critical 
discussion of the Name theology. In this presentation I will use the term 
D-Work as a catch-all designation for the Deuteronomistic Historical 
Work, and where necessary I will distinguish between its first edition 
(DtrH) and subsequent redactions (DtrP and DtrN).' 


' [ accept as basically correct the theory that a first edition of this work (DirH) subsequently un- 
derwent a prophetic (DuP) and a nomistic redaction (DtrN). For this approach see Smend 
(1971: 494-509), who introduces DtrN into the discussion, W. Dietrich (1972), who lays bare 
а number of passages belonging to DirP, and Veijola (1975 and 1977). who gives further 
evidence for this understanding of the process of redaction. See also Mettinger (1976: 19-22 
and 276-281). Note however the scepticism voiced by Hoffmann (1980: 18f., 317f.. cf. ibid. 
59 n. 2. 127-139 and 169-263). ` 

The date of the D-work is a matter of dispute. [s already the first edition (БОН) exilic or 

not? — Among scholars arguing in favour of a pre-exilic date, the following should be mentio- 
ned: Nowack (BZAW 41/1925, 221-231 esp. 228IT.). Gray (71970: 6-9). H. Weippert (Bib 53/ 
1972. 301-339). Cross (1973: 274-289), Clements (1980: 66-71: 90-108, esp. IO11T.). Leven- 
son (1981: 143ff.). and Friedman (1981: 167ff.). — Others are of the opinion that already the 
first edition is exilic, thus Noth (1943: 12: 91-110). Jepsen (1953). Janssen (1956: 13-16). 
Dietrich (1972: 139-148) and Veijola (1975: 137f.). СГ. Diepold (1972: 185) and Hoffmann 
(1980: 305f.). For observations on the exilic materials in 1 Kgs 8 see Levenson (1981). 

My personal view of the development of the Du History may be stated as follows: (1) There 
was a pre-Dir history from the days of Hezekiah (see Н. Weippert. op. cit.). (2) The next step 
was the ОН proper. This was possibly pre-exilic and in that case most likely from the period 
after 597 B.C., but it may just as well derive from the early years of the exilic period. (3) 
Finally there were two redactions of this work, DtrP and Dr, which are certainly to be dated 
to the exilic period. У 

The important question for our present discussion of the Name Theology is whether ће 
DtrH came into being before or after the events that so deeply affected the Temple. Such 
events took place already in 597 B.C.. when the Temple was stripped (2 Kgs 24:13) and then 
in 586, when it was destroyed. Thus. the important point is whether the DirH is before or after 
597. 1 find a date after 597 highly probable and even incline towards the position that the work 
was composed after 586. Cf. below at note 84. — On these matters note the forthcoming works 
by S. Norin (in ConB) and R.D. Nelson (in JSOTSup 18). 
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The Biblical Materials 


I. lesakken and sem 

hammaqóm ager yibhar YHWH (elohéka bó) lesakken Xemö sam, the 
place which the Lord your God will choose, to make his name dwell 
there‘’: Deut 12:11; (12:21 according to Sam.); 14:23; (14:24 according 
to Sam.); 16:2,6,11; 26:2. Cf. 12:5. 

Reflexes of this phrase are to be found in Jer 7:12; Ezra 6:12 (Aram.; cf. 
Ezra 1:3) and Neh 1:9. 

2. lasüm and sem 

hammaqóm ?äser yibhar YHWH elohékalkem lasüm (et) Semé Sam, 
"the place which the Lord your God will choose to put his name there’’: 
Deut 12:5,21; 14:24. On the Samaritan reading in Deut 12:21 and 14:24 
see below Ch. II.B.1. 

sim Sem in conjunction with the Temple: ! Kgs 9:3; 2 Kgs 21:7 // 2 Chr 
33:7 (cf. 2 Chr 6:20). 

sim Sem in conjunction. with Jerusalem: 1 Kgs 11:36; 14:21 // 2 Chr 
12:13; 2 Kgs 21:4 (cf. further 2 Kgs 21:7 // 2 Chr 33:7). 


3. hayâ and šem 
In conjunction with the Temple: 1 Kgs 8:16 // 2 Chr 6:5; t Kgs 8:29; 


2 Kgs 23:27; 2 Chr 7:16. 
In conjunction with Jerusalem: 2 Chr 6:6; 33:4. 


4. Construction of a house lesem YHWH 

2 Sam 7:13; I Kgs 3:2; 5:17; 5:19 (bis); 8:17 // 2 Chr 6:7; 1 Kgs 8:18 // 
2 Chr 6:8; 1 Kgs 8:19 // 2 Chr 6:9; 1 Kgs 8:20 // 2 Chr 6:10; 1 Kgs 8:44 
// 2 Chr 6:34; 1 Kgs 8:48 // 2 Chr 6:38; 1 Chr 22:7,8,10,19; 28:3; 29:16; 
2 Chr 1:18; 2:3: 

Note also 1 Kgs 9:7 // 2 Chr 7:20, "the house which I have consecrated 
for my name” (cf. 3 Macc 2:9); and 2 Chr 20:8: migda$ lesimka, "a 
sanctuary for thy name". 


5. Calling the Name (nigra? + Sem) over the Ark, the Temple, the Capi- 
tal City 


This corresponds to a legal formula for taking possession of property 
(cf. 2 Sam 12:28; Ps 49:12; Isa 4:1).? 


2 See Gulling (TLZ 81/1956, 65-70). - Apert from the passages mentioned below consecung 
this formula with the Ark. the Temple or the city. the theological usage with the Name of God 
is also at hand in Amos 9:12 (Edom and the peoples): Isa 63:19: Dewt 28:40; Jer 149 ead 2 
Chron 7:14 (Israel) and Jer 15:16 (the prophet). 
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2 Sam 6:2 // 1 Chr 13:6, used of the Ark. 
1 Kgs 8:43 // 2 Chr 6:33; Jer 7:10,11, 14,30; 32:34; 34:15. used of the 
Temple (cf. 1 Macc 7:37; Baruch 2:26). 
Jer 25:29; Dan 9:18,19, used of the City. 


6. The Name and the Temple/Jerusalem are also connected in: 


2 Chr 20:9 (ki simka babbayit hazzeh), Ps 74:7 (тї Кап Simka), Isa 18:7; 
60:9; Jer 3:17 (the Nations shall flock to the Name of the Lord. cf. Tobit 
13:11), Jer 33:9 (Jerusalem will become lesem sason), plus I Chr 22:5 
(the house ... /2$ёт ülétiperet). 


The prospectus of the materials presented above prompts the following 
observations: (a) Deuteronomy is characterized by linkage between cult 
centralization and the Name in the Temple. Both Name formulas repre- 
sent expansions of the short centralization formula? hammaqóm "aer 
yibhar YHWH ("elohéka). Deuteronomy prefers lesakken šēm (six ti- 
mes), but we also find /аўйт Zem (three times). There is no reason to 
doubt that the short formula was solidly rooted in Deuteronomy“ already 
prior to the incorporation of the latter into the D-Work. Concerning the 
Name formulas, the question is whether any of them were involved in 
the literary process by means of which Deuteronomy was incorporated 
into the D-Work. 

(b) The Deuteronomistic Historical Work. — The D-Work does not 
contain the aforementioned conjunction of cult centralization and the 
Name in the Temple. Formulas containing leiakken šem are entirely 
lacking in Kings, whereas formulas of the sim Sem type are well attested 
(five times). These passages would seem to derive from a later redaction 
of the D-Work.5 Compared with Deuteronomy, we find in the D-Work 
two new types of expressions, namely the notion that the Name "is 
(hayä) in the Temple (three times), and above all expressions conveying 
the idea that the Temple was either built or consecrated "'to the Name of 
the Lord’’ — (twelve times). 

(c) Jeremiah. — While the Piel of 3akan is admittedly found in 
Jeremiah (7:12), the passage in question may well be a product of 
Deuteronomistic influence. In Jeremiah the connexion between the 
Name and the Temple is established by the statement that the Name has 


3 On the centralization formula see most recently 8. Hulpern (VT 31/1981, 20-38). 

4 Sec Deut 12:14, 18,26: 14:25: 15:20; 16:7.15.16: 17:8, 10; 18:6, 31:11. 

5 Cf. above note I. — 1 Kgs 9:3 is DuN according to Dietrich (1972: 72 n. 35). 1 Kgs 11 :36 has 
the same provenance (Dieirich pp. 191.) as have 2 Kgs 21:4.7 (Dietrich р. 31). 1 Kgs 14:21 
should probably be explained in the same way. 

6 See Rase (1975: 216 n. 2) and see below. 
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been "called" over the Temple. Although this expression is typical of 
Jeremiah. it is also to be found in the D-work (1 Kgs 8:43). Jeremiah 
contains no assertions about the presence of the Name in the Temple 
which are comparable with those in the D-Work. 

The question naturally arises as to how these expressions are distribu- 
ted in relation to the decisive events of late pre-exilic times, namely the 
plundering of the Temple in 597 and its destruction in 586. A corollary 
to this is the question of what significance the devastation of the Temple 
had for the emergence of the idea of a connexion between the Name and 
the sanctuary. We shall return to these problems subsequently; here it 
will suffice to offer a preliminary survey. 

The dating of the first edition of the D-Work, that is, DtrH, is of cru- 
cial importance in answering our first question. The two principal pos- 
sibilities are as follows: (a) Zedekiah's reign, that is, the years fol- 
lowing 597, and (b) the period subsequent to 586.7 As far as 1 am 
aware, there is no firm evidence to support the conclusion that DirH 
may be assigned a date prior to 597. However, it should be kept in mind 
that the critical work on the problem of the various redactional stages of 
the D-Work and their respective age is far from concluded. 

Seen in this light, it is strikingly difficult to anchor the Мате concept 
in the period preceding the two catastrophes of the Temple (ie., in 597 
and 586). The numerous relevant passages in the D-Work can only with 
difficulty be used to support an early date for this concept. Moreover, 
we should note that none of the appropriate passages in Jeremiah 
belongs to the undisputed material of the book. 

There are nine such passages in Deuteronomy; the question is whe- 
ther these can be assigned to the original Deuteronomy before its 
incorporation in the D-Work. Considering the significance the Name 
formulas enjoy in the D-Work, it is impossible to rule out the possibility 
that these occurrences in Deuteronomy either wholly or in part derive 
from Deuteronomistic redaction. 


Status Quaestionis: A Short Survey of Criticism. 


Our main concern in this chapter is to examine those conceptions of the 
presence of God which are expressed in statements which link God's 
Name with the Temple. and to determine the relationship of these 
conceptions to the older Zion-Sabaoth theology. The problem may be 
formulated as follows: do we find in these late texts a "Name!" theology 


T Sce above note I. 
* This will he discussed helow 
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in the sense of a consciously formulated alternative to the Zion-Sabaott 
theology with its more massive conceptions of the presence of God ir 
the sanctuary? The following review of the history of criticism? on this 
point reveals a palpable lack of consensus. 


Scholarship has often sought to find in these texts a reaction against earlier notions of 
the divine presence: thus В. Stade regarded the various Name formulations as a 
conscious attempt to break with earlier ideas.'? О. Grether related the expressions in 
Deuteronomy to an idea in then-contemporary prophetism that the Lord was the owner 
of the Temple, rather than its occupant: the Temple was no longer the dwelling place of 
the Lord, but only of his Name.'' The Name theology was thus held to be connected 
with an increased emphasis on the transcendence of God. '? The classic formulation of 
these views is provided by von Rad's Deuteronomium-Studien (1947): 


The Deuteronomic theologoumenon of the name of Jahweh clearly holds a pole- 
mic element, or, to put it better, is a theological corrective. It is not Jahwch himself 
who is present at the shrine, but only his name as the guarantee of his will to 
save; to it and it only Israel has to hold fast as the sufficient form in which Jahweh 
reveals himself. Deuteronomy is replacing the old crude idea of Jahweh's 
presence and dwelling at the shrine by a theologically sublimated idea. '? 


Other scholars such as G.E. Wright, R.E. Clements, M. Metzger, and M. Rose have 
endorsed this position.'* M. Weinfeld also advocates it, and in a chapter in his 
monograph on Deuteronomy offers a perceptive discussion in which the dynamic 
tension between the Narne theology and older views emerges with especial clarity. 
Weinfeld asserts the presence of the Name theology in both Deuteronomy and the 
D-Work, and argues that it functions as a polemic against the Zion theology. ' 

J. Schreiner, too, relates the Name theology to earlier conceptions, but takes a 
different perspective on the problem, in that he relates the Name theology to the 
complex of associations accruing to the Ark. Thus he points out that even in early times 
there was a connexion between the Ark and the Name (2 Sam 6:2,18; cf. Jer 7:12), and 
he concludes that the specific Name theology of the seventh century must have grown 
out of this connexion. However, to Schreiner the Name theology does not appear as a 
corrective or replacement of the ''Ark theology", but rather as the result of an organic 
process of development. ' 

Tbe Name theology had previously been studied in relation to the Ark traditions by F. 
Dumermuth, who held that the Name theology had evolved in North Israel, more 


* A very good survey of research is found in Dean S. McBride's fine work (1969 Ch. 1). For 
McBride's own ideas see below. 

10 Stade (1888: 247). See also Westphal (1908: 186-194). 

1 Grether (1934: 31-35, esp. pp. 32f.). 

12 Grether (1934: 179). 

V С. von Rad (Ges Stud Il, 1973: 128. here quoted after the English translation, 1953: 38f. 
Originall lished in 1947). 

“ eu, 181, originally publ. in 1944), Clements (1965: 79-99, esp. pp. 94f.). M. 
Metzger (UF 2/1970, 149-151). M. Rose (1975: 85f.). Rose regards the long formula with 
[2fakkén|lahim Зёт as a correction of the short formula hammagém Jater уірџағ YHWH. 

18 Weinfeld (1972: 191-209. esp. pp. 192-198). The polemical hints in I Kgs Ch. 8 are also well 
noted by Metzger (UF 2/1970. 149-151). ? 

16 Schreiner (1963: 158-164). 
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specifically at Bethel, during the period of the monarchy. When it was realized that the 
bull calf symbol was an unfortunate iconographic substitute for the Ark, the Bethel 
Priesthood made a new attempt to compensate for the loss of the Ark to Judah by 
creating the Name theology. 17 

Questions of origin occupy stage centre in Dean S. McBride's important but unpub- 
lished work The Deuteronomic Name Theology (PhD. Diss., Harvard, 1969). McBride 
regards /esukken Sem as the key to the entire problem complex, and emphatically asserts 
that the phrase does not signify “to cause his name to dwell (there),"" but "to 
put/place/establish his name (here), "" This would correspond to the meaning of the 
G-stem of Akkadian sakanum (pp. 204-207). However, McBride holds, this expression 
was virtually an archaism. for which reason it was soon replaced by Sim Zem (p. 207). 
On the basis of this argument skn Sem is seen as a parallel to the various Near Eastern 
Namen setzen formulas, and, after extensive discussion of extra-Biblical material, 
McBride concludes that sk Zem was a North Israelite, originally Canaanite, Namen 
setzen formula (p. 208). The complete Name formula will thus have combined Jerusale- 
mite election terminology (hammagóm aSer yibhar YHWH, cf. Ps 78:67-72, and 
132:13-14) with a North Israelite conception of the cultic presence of God through his 
Name (p. 209). 

S. Terrien devotes considerable space in his work The Elusive Presence (1978) to the 
expression of the divine presence through the Name. He holds that in pre-monarchical 
Sinai traditions this sort of doctrine of the Presence is in evidence, as in Exod 33:12-23 
(pp. 138ff.); however, with the construction of the Jerusalem Temple it was replaced by 
the theologoumenon of presence through the Glory (p. 171). Terrien further attempts to 
show that the Name theology had its home among the northern tribes, and asserts that it 
was nurtured in the old cultic centre at Shechem (p. 199). The Name theology began 
finally to play a part in Jerusalem in iate pre-exilic times: "'Josiah's Reform of the cult of 
Yahweh in the temple of Jerusalem under the influence of the Deuteronomic theology of 
the name was short-lived... A longingrained theology of glory in Zion had prevailed 
ever since the foundation of the temple" (р. 203). The Name theology is thus to Terrien 
very much a pre-exilic affair. In company with von Rad and many others, Terrien sees 
in the Name Theology ``а presence which transcends the hagios topos™ (p. 201). 

The interpretation so forcefully advocated by von Rad and Weinfeld has been strongly 
Questioned in recent years by R. de Vaux and A.S.v.d. Woude. De Vaux presented in 
his contribution to the Festschrift for L. Rost'® a radically new understanding of the 
various Name formulas, according to which they are interpreted as expressions of taking 
possession and ownership (pp. 220-224). De Vaux's point of departure is the formula 
nigra? Zem in Jeremiah, which may indeed be read in this manner. '* Concerning 
leSakken Zem. de Vaux attempted to support his thesis by reference to 3umam Jakanum 
in two Amama letters (EA 287.60-61: 288.5-7).2° On the basis of 2 Kgs 17:34 and Dan 
1:7, the lasüm formula, too, seems to fit into this picture. 

In other words, according to de Vaux the formulas do not attempt to answer the 
question of how God was present in Israel, but to express possession: the Temple 
belonged to the Lord, since his Name had been pronounced over the sanctuary. De Ve 


1? Dumermuth (ZAW 7011958. 59-98. esp. pp. ?0IT.). Cf. also Nicholson (1967: 72f.). Fee: 
ticism of Dumermuth see Clements (1965: 95 п. 1) and Schreiner (1963: 159-161). 

18 de Vaur (BZAW 105/1967. 219-228). 

19 Sec Galling (TLZ 81/1956. 65-70). 

20 These occurrences were introduced into the discussion of the "Name Theology'' by B. Jacob 
(1903: 45f.). 
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also distinguishes sharply between Deuteronomy and the D-Work. The Name formulas 
in Deuteronomy are held to express the conviction that the Lord is owner of the Temple. 
This is not a Name theology as such, but rather a conception of a chosen place (p. 225) 
On the other hand, de Vaux discovers a Name theology in the D-Work, but it does not 
serve to provide assurances of the transcendence of God. since this was never in 
question. Rather, it has to do with God's efficacious presence in the Temple: he is 
present by virtue of his Name (p. 226)?!. 

Three objections to de Vaux's thesis present themselves.?? (a) The choice of nigra! 
Sem as point of departure for the semantic analysis is questionable, since it occurs in 
passages in Jeremiah which may very well be of exilic date. Moreover, it occurs only 
once in DirH. The formula hayd sem, which features in the D-Work plays no рап in de 
Vaux's analysis, nor does liem. (b) Hebrew lesakken sem and EA 3umam sakanum are 
incommensurable quantities, since one cannot without more ado compare the Heb. Pie! 
with the АКК. G-form. (c) Above all, one seeks in vain to find in de Vaux's analysis any 
attempt to locate the use of the Name formulas within a wider theological context; just 
what character do these formulas assume if they be observed from the theological 
horizon of the Deuteronomistic literature? 

A new phase of the discussion was inaugurated by van der Woude's article on sem in 
THAT and his special study in the Festschrift for Hulst.?? Like de Vaux, van der Woude 
emphasizes that the Name formulas express the personal presence of God in the cult, but 
rather than assuming that they express ownership. he chooses another pathway. On the 
basis of passages which have to do with naming (Judg 8:31; 2 Kgs 17:34; Neh 9:7; Dan 
1:7) van der Woude interprets the formulas containing lasüm Zem as expressing, "des 
Ausgesprochen-Werden des Namens.‘’2* The formulas containing lesakken Zem are 
accordingly to be understood in a corresponding fashion: "` "den Namen etablieren’ im 
Sinne von 'nennen/erwáhnen/kundgeben'.''?5 Although he admits that such a use of 
šākan cannot find support in the OT, van der Woude seeks confirmation in Akkadian 
personal names with the structure DN + šuma + iškun. in which the last element is 
interchangeable with izkur and imbi (nabi!). Such names should be rendered, "the god 
so and so has named the name." Thus the two formulas in Deuteronomy refer to the 
Name as uttered in the cult, rather than as dwelling in the sanctuary; they are to be 
understood on the basis of expressions like hizkir Jem, “to announce his name `, in the 
altar law in Exod 20:24, and дага? beSem YHWH in such passages as Exod 33:19 and 
34:5. Both formulas may thus be connected with God's own pronouncement of his 
Name in the cult, a view held earlier, though without argument, by Weiser and 
Zimmerli.2® : | 

Thus van der Woude finds no Name theology in Deuteronomy, in which the cultic 
acts аге. incidentally. said to take place lipné YHWH. “before the Lord" (Deut 
12:7.12.18; 14:23.26; 16:11). It would require a separate analysis to discover whether 
such a theology is present in the D-Work, but van der Woude regards the possibility as 


1! The position of de Vaur is largely accepted by Seebuss (TWAT 1/ 1973. 600 f.) and by Warth- 
rein (1977: 102f.). 

a For criticism of de Vaux cf. McBride (1969: 215f. n. 34) and Rose (1975: 82-84). 

23 V. d. Woude (THAT 2/1976, 935-963, esp. 953-955. and 1977: 204-210). 

24 y d. Woude (1976: 954). 

36 ү d. Woude (1977: 206). А = 

38 Ser Weiser (1950: 52) bottom) and Zimmerli (Gottes Offenbarung. 21969: 126, originally 
publ. in 1957). E 
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highly unlikely.?" — This argument stands or falls on the proposed semantic analysis, 
and it is necessary to emphasize the fact that the rendering of lefakken Zem in question 
cannot be supported by Biblical evidence. 

To the critiques of the Name theology hypothesis offered by de Vaux and van der 
Woude should be added those of A.D.H. Mayes and H. Weippert. Speaking only of 
Deuteronomy, Mayes rejects the notion that the Name formulas represent a breach with 
earlier conceptions of the presence, since he feels that such a view introduces a false 
distinction between the Lord and his Name. Thus the formulas express. “the real and 
effective presence of Yahweh himself at the sanctuary," according to Mayes, with 
reference to Deut 4:7.28 

Helga Weippert proposes to distinguish between the Name conceptions in Deuterono- 
my and in the D-Work. The formulas do not represent any limitation on the divine 
presence in Deuteronomy; when the name of God is proclaimed at the cult site, the 
sufficient conditions are created for Israel to invoke her God. She further holds that the 
concepts of a centrally organized cult and its legitimation by the Lord receive pregnant 
expression in the Name formulas.”° The situation differs considerably in the D-Work, in 
that here it is no longer the case that the presence of the Name in the sanctuary also 
implies the presence of God. 30 


The results of critical research may be briefly summarized as follows: 
on one side we have scholars who speak of a Name theology in the 
sense of a consciously worked out alternative to the earlier Zion theolo- 
gy with its concrete conceptions of the presence of God (von Rad, 
Weinfeld, et al.); on the other we have scholars who question the idea 
that the Name theology represents a fundamental transformation of the 
idea of God (de Vaux), or who simply reject the very existence of such a 
theology (van der Woude). 

Recent research has in particular stressed an important distinction 
between the theology we find in the original Deuteronomy and that 
present in the D-Work. There are, of course, many lines of continuity 
connecting these two works, but if we consider the possible consequen- 
ces of the conquest of Jerusalem in 597 and the destruction of the 
Temple in 586, it is by no means certain that the theologies of the 
original Deuteronomy and the D-Work are identical. The tendency in 
contemporary research to contest the existence of a Name theology in 
Deuteronomy is to be seen against this background. Rather surprisingly, 
the argumentation against the Name theology has tended to rely on 
peculiar semantic theories about the contents of the Name formulas 


27 y d. Woude (1977: 208). In his earlier publication (THAT 2/1976. 955) he was even definite 
on this last-mentioned point. 

28 Mayes (1979: 59f.). 

29 Н. Weippert (BZ 24/1980, 76-94. esp. pp. 77f.). 

30 Н. Weippert (BZ 24/1980. 81-88. esp. р. 85). - On the Name Theology see also Merendino 
(1969: 392-397, esp. pp. 391-397), Walkenhorss (1969: 153-160). Seitz (1971: 212-222) and 
Würthwein (1977: 102.1. 
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rather than on the critical discussion of the origins of the Book ot 
Deuteronomy which has evolved in recent decades. 

Accordingly, in order to decide whether a Name theology exists at 
all, we shall begin with the D-Work and subsequently plow a furrow in 
time back to the original Deuteronomy. Finally, we shall attempt to 
answer the question of how Jeremiah regarded the relation between God 
and Temple prior to the Exile. 

The extensive materials relevant to our problem in the D-Work make 
it methodologically simplest to begin here. Our main interest is to arrive 
at an understanding of how Deuteronomistic circles in the period subse- 
quent to 597 and to 586 dealt with the earlier conceptions of the 
presence of God in the Temple. The problem at this time can be termed, 
with L. Festinger, a sort of "cognitive dissonance" (see above, Intro- 
duction), in that the earlier ideas of the Lord's dwelling in the Temple 
were irreconcilable with Israel's recent experience of the sacking and 
destruction of the Temple. 

We shall progress in our investigation by two stages. First, it will be 
necessary to sketch out the Name theology within the wider theological 
context of the concepts of God and Temple in the D-Work. We will 
subsequently examine the ways the cult symbols, that is, the Ark and 
the cherubim throne, were accomodated to the Deuteronomistic theolo- 


БУ. 


A. Is There a Name Theology in the Deuteronomistic Historical 
Work? 


1. God, Name, and Temple in the Deuteronomistic Historical Work 


A fundamental difference separates the idea of God present in the 
Zion-Sabaoth theology from that of the D-Work. While the Sabaoth 
theology is assuredly aniconic, that is, without cultic image, itis also 
anthropomorphic, in that the cherubim throne and the Ark indicate that 
God is conceived of as the King entlironed in his palace (the Temple). 
By way of contrast, the Deuteronomistic theology is programmatically 
abstract: during the Sinai theophany, Israel perceived no form (temiind ); 
she only heard the voice of her God (Deut 4: 12,15). The Deuteronomis- 
tic preoccupation with God's voice and words represents an auditive, 
-vi me. 
уч also note the further observation that the ideas of the 
Sabaoth theology concerning the presence of God were primarily unita- 
ry: heaven and earth were conjoined in the Temple, where God ruled 
from his throne. Again, the Deuteronomistic theology shattered this 
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unitary conception by emphasizing the transcendence of God; we could, 
if the expression be allowed, say that God became "'relocated”’ to the 
heavens above. 

As above all Weinfeld has demonstrated,?? the new formulations are 
made polemically over-explicit in the D-Work’s version of Solomon’s 
prayer of consecration (l Kgs 8:12-13), which of course expresses a 
concept of immanence. The rejection by the D-Work of this earlier 
theology finds expression in the lengthy description of the consecration 
of the Temple (1 Kgs 8: 14-66). The Zion-Sabaoth theology had assig- 
ned the enthronement of God to ıhe Temple; this notion is now contes- 
ted: 

But will God indeed dwell [va3ab] on the earth? Behold, heaven and the highest 


heaven cannot contain thee; how much less this house which I have built! (1 Kgs 
8:27) 


The passage clearly questions the notion of God's dwelling on the earth; 
when in the continuation of the passage the D-Work refers to the throne 
of God, the classical terminology employed in Solomon's speech of 
consecration recurs: makón lesibreka. However, this expression is care- 
fully modified by the continuation “in heaven” (vv 39, 43, 49; cf. v 
30), a usage also to be traced in the relatively late Ps 33, where we read 
mimmekön Ыб, '"'from where he sits enthroned"', in parallelism with 
misSamayim, "from heaven” (Ps 33:13-14). 

There are also other examples in late texts which utilize the classical 
terminology, but link it with heaven as the place where God dwells.3? 
Solomon's prayer of consecration also uses the term ber zebul, `'а royal 
house’’, of the Temple (1 Kgs 8:13); Trito-Isaiah accordingly associates 
this term with heaven: 

Look down from heaven and see, 
from thy holy and glorious habitation [mizzebül додека 
werip?arteka]. (Isa 63:15) 
Yet another term is ma‘ ôn, whose role in the classical Temple theology 
as a designation for the dwelling of God on Zion is established by one of 
the psalms of Zion: 


His abode [sukkó] has been established in Salem. 
his dwelling place [me ónaió] in Zion. (Ps 76:3) 


This language reappears in a Deuteronomistic passage. where it is 
linked with heaven: 


3° Weinfeld (1972: 193-198) and cf. M. Metzger (UF 2/1970, 150). 
32 See Weinfeld (1972: 198). 
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Look down from thy holy habitation [тїттї“ бп qodseka]. 
from heaven. (Deut 26:15)? 

Moreover, where the earlier tradition is able to speak of the cherubin: 
as the throne of God (cf. voseb hakkérübim). or as his means of 
transportation (cf. wavyirkab “al kerüb, Ps 18:11). Deuteronomistically 
coloured language replaces the cherubim with "heaven" (rökcb šā- 
mayim, Deut 33:26; cf. Ps 68:3434), 

We should observe in this connexion the way the Sinai theophany is 
described in the D-Work. Earlier, pre-Deuteronomistic materials speak 
expressly of God's descent (varad) from heaven (Exod 19:11.18,20: 
34:5),35 while the D-Work, in sharp contrast, contains no hint of such 
Usage. 28 Admittedly, the Lord is said, with reference to earlier tradi- 
tions, to speak "from the mountain” (Deut 5:4.22), but the mountain 
itself is said to burn with fire "to the heart of heaven"' (Deut 4:11), and 
in extension of this we read the typically Deuteronomistic expression, 
“out of heaven he let you hear his voice" (Deut 4:36; cf. 26:15).37 

With the earlier unitary conception shattered, the Temple assumes a 
different character in the D-Work. It is no longer the place in which God 
dwells, enthroned like a king, since he is held to reign from heaven. 
Instead, the Temple becomes a "house of prayer", in the sense that 
God hears the prayers offered by men "toward this place" (1 Kgs 
8:29,30,38,42,44,48). It is conceiveable that this formulation points to 
an exilic date for the D-Work: the Temple has ceased to function, but 
the site continues to serve as gibla. 

This radical theological re-orientation may be held to form the back- 
ground which enables us to understand the Name theology of the 
D-Work. If one honours the requirement to examine these issues in their 
proper context, and thus evaluates this Name concept in a greater 
theological perspective, then one soon recognizes a grandiose attempt 
by the Deuteronomistic theologians to expel the pre-exilic doctrine of 
the Presence. Not heaven, nor even the heaven of heavens can contain 
God; how much less, then, any earthlhy Temple? We no longer encoun- 
ter the immanent God in the Temple, the Lord Sabaoth who thrones 
above the cherubim, but God's Zen, his "Name". The Name concept 
of the D-Work is thus with abundant clarity seen to be an element in the 
rejection of the earlier theology. 


33 | do not find any decisive difficulty in the fact that the former text has the feminine form. 

34 Mowinckel (VT 12/1962, 298f.) takes such instances to mean that YHWH drives his chariot(s) 
over the skies. I rather believe that the heavens have taken the place of the earlier cherubim 

» paie in connection with theophanies, see Schnutenhaus (ZAW 76/1964, 5-6. 12-14). 

396 As was pointed out by Westphal (1908: 6Sf.. 266). 

37 Exod 20:22 is a Dir accretion, as was pointed out by Weinfeld (1972: 206f. n. 4). 
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Two texts in the D-Work are especially coloured by the Name 
theology. For obvious reasons, the Deuteronomistic theologians were 
inclined to carry out their programme in such a way that the Temple 
emerged as a place for the name of God already "'on the drawing- 
board’, as it were. Consonant with this intention, the Name theology 
plays a significant role in the prophecy of Nathan. The fact that this is a 
pivotal passage in the D-Work has been made increasingly evident by 
the researches of recent decades 28 The D-Work superimposes a theolo- 
gical distinction upon the prophecy of Nathan between the Temple 
understood as the place of God’s throning and the Temple as the place 
for the Name of God. This is brought about by allowing the paired 
antonyms /esibti-lismi to clarify a couple of central formulations. 

һа?апа tibneh li bayit lesibti 

Would you build me a house to dwell in? (2 Sam 7:5) 
һи? yibneh [1]? bayit li$mi 

He shall build me a house for my name. (2 Sam 7:13)*9 


The final Deuteronomistic layer of the Nathan prophecy is to be render- 
ed as follows: David dwells (yasab) in a palace, in a ’*house of cedar” 
(v 2); God has never desired to dwell in this fashion, as an earthly king 
dwells in his palace (v 7). The Temple which Solomon was commissio- 
ned to build was not a house in which God himself would dwell (bayit 
lesibti, v 5), but only an envelope for his Name (bayit lismi, v 13).*' 
Thus the ancient conceptions of the divine presence are made obsolete 
by the idea of the '"Name"' in the Temple. 

The other text in question is the description of the consecration of the 
Temple in 1 Kgs 8. We have already observed that this description 
entails a "'relocation" of the Lord to heaven, which constitutes a 
departure from the pre-exilic Zion-Sabaoth theology. We further en- 
counter the Name theology in this connexion. Using the principle of 
repetition as its guiding rule, the D-Work hammers in the insight that it 
is only the Name which "'is"' in the Temple, and that the Temple was 
constructed ’’for the Name of the Lord", *? and not as a dwelling place 


38 For references to modern literature see Mettinger (1976: 49f.). It is particularly A. Carlson, D. 
McCarthy. Cross and Veijola, who have stressed this aspect. For the present writer's view of 
the prophecy of Nathan, see Mettinger (1976: 48-63). 

39 See Mettinger (1976: 53). 

*9 My own translation. 

^! Already in 1976 | was aware of the possibility that lidm/ in v. 13 could be due to Dir elabore- 
tion, but | also considered the possibility that it could be pre-Dtr (p. 56). This laner alteraagive 
I no longer find probable. 

42 1 Kgs 8:16.17.18,19.20.29.44,48. 
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for the enthroned God himself. The reader is never permitted to enter- 
tain the slightest doubt on this score. 

Our conclusion is necessarily simple. Unlike de Vaux and van der 
Woude, we find it meaningful to speak of a Deuteronomistic Name 
theology, and to regard it as expressing a thorough-going transformation 
of the understanding of God. The Name theology undeniably represents 
a "strategic retreat’’ in relation to the front lines of the old Zion-Sabaoth 
theology, yet at the same time it represents a theological advance! It is 
namely impossible to doubt that this theology accomplished an impor- 
tant mission in a changed situation, in that the Name theology presents 
us with a transcendent God who is invulnerable to any catastrophe 
which might conceivably affect his Temple. It thus offers a resolution of 
the aforementioned "'cognitive dissonance’’ caused by the clash of the 
classical concept of the presence of God in the Temple with the fact of 
the Temple's destruction. In this changed situation the Name theology 
reasserts the conviction that Israel will always be able to invoke her 
God: the presence of the Name at the sanctuary is the sole necessary 
prerequisite for prayer (cf. e.g. 1 Kgs 8:29). 


2. The Iconography and the Sabaoth Designation 


The earlier concept of the divine presence was linked with the most 
distinguished Temple symbols, the cherubim throne and the Ark. It is 
instructive to observe how these are dealt with in the D-Work, since 
here we find a new interpretation of the cultic symbols which testiftes to 
a profound change of theological ideas. 

To begin with, let us examine the Ark.*° Comparative archaeological 
materials indicate that documents could be deposited at the foot of the 
divine image in Near Eastern temples. It is therefore likely that, as the 
footstool of God in Solomon's Temple, the Ark also doubled as a 
storage chest.* This function is given particular prominence in the 
D-Work; the old numinous role of the Ark as the footstool of the present 
God gives way to the more prosaic job of storing the tablets of the Law 
(Deut 10:1-5; 1 Kgs 8:9,21).*° The Ark is accordingly designated "the 


© The observations made by von Rad (Ges Stud 1. 21961: 109-129, esp. pp. 11217.) are still va- 
lid. as appears from my analysis. On the Ark in Dir literature see also Westphal (1908: 187), 
Fretheim (СВО 30/1968. 1-14), Perlin (1969: 38-42). Weinfeld (1972> 208f.) and А. Schmitt 
(1972: 99-102). . : 

*4 Sec esp. de Vaux (1967: 256f., 272f.). See also R. Schmitt (1972: 119-121) and Fretheim 
(CBQ 30/1968. 12). — 1 find it probable that the Ark did exist prior to the settlement and 
then served as pedestal of God and as a storage chest. 

46 Cf. recently О. Loretz (UF 6/1977, 159-161). ` 
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ark of the covenant of the Lord"', rôn berit YHWH (Deut 10:8; 31:9 
etc.).46 

We may now tum to the cherubim. In Solomon's Temple these 
formed a throne, a role they were not allowed to retain in the D-Work. 
A couple of passages are instructive here; one of these is the Deuterono- 
mistic account of the construction of the Ark (Deut 10:1-5), which does 
not mention the cherubim at all. This is especially odd in that the 
established conjunction between the Ark and the cherubim is present in 
the Priestly descriptions of the Ark (Exod 25:10-22; 37:1-9). The other 
passage is 1 Kgs 8:1-11, which accounts for the installation of the Ark 
in Solomon's Temple. Although the literary analysis of this passage is 
unclear, it nevertheless contains some obviously Deuteronomistic for- 
mulations.*7 The cherubim have in fact survived here, since total silen- 
ce concerning them will in this instance have been impossible, but there 
is no hint of their earlier role as throne. 4? 

This treatment of the Ark and the cherubim in the D-Work would 
seem to be the result of the conscious suppression of the notion of the 
God who sat enthroned in the Temple. The earlier function of the 
central cuit objects is in fact first made plain when the comparative 
archaeological materials (above, Ch. I. 1) are used to illuminate the texts 
in their present Deuteronomistic form. Our earlier conclusion concer- 
ning the Name theology and its specific function is confirmed by these 
observations. 

We have now reached a point where it would be appropriate to 
account for the distribution of the Sabaoth designation in the texts. We 
have observed that this title comprised the most important term in the 
Zion tradition for the God present in the Temple. Its extraordinary 
frequency in Isaiah Ch. 1-39 (56 times) is a decisive witness to its 
significance during the monarchy. 

On the other hand, the Sabaoth designation is a rarity in those books 
which depict the history of the monarchy: only 15 occurrences appear in 


45 Sce esp. F. Sevring (ZAW 11/1891. 114-125). Note also Ретїї (1969: 38-42) and R. Schmitt 
(1972: 99-102). Cf. Maier (1965: 74f.), who understands tbe new Dur idea of the Ark as ex- 
pressing a limitation of the prerogatives of the king: Formerly there was a document in the 
Ark, linking God and king in a covenant. This is now replaced by a covenant between God and 
the people. 

47 Note "the ark of the covenant of the Lord" (vv. 1.6) and фе contents of the Ark according to 
v. 9. 

*5 Wether the formulation about their sheltering function (sakak in v. 7) vis a vis the Ark is of 
priestly or Dir origin (cf. above Ch. 1.1) should perhaps best be left open. – There is a most 
interesting possibility that the Dir idea of the Name in the Temple. replacing YHWH Sebaoth 
on the cherubim throne, may be illuminated by Egyptian material. As M. Салу points out 
(Biblische Notizen 4/1977, 21) there is Egyptian iconographic material depicting the cartouche 
(name!) sheltered by winged beings. For a beautiful example see Edwards (1977: 98f.). 
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the corpus stretching from 1 Sam to 2 Kgs.*? However, in the perspecti- 
ve we have outlined, this is only a superficial problem. since this 
literature in its final form is a Deuteronomistic product. In this corpus, 
the Sabaoth designation does appear in passages where its anchorage in 
older tradition would have made it difficult to exchange it with other 
titles.5° It plays hardly any role whatsoever in the literary products ot 
the Deuteronomistic theologians, which is intelligible in view of the Гас! 
that the notion of the God enthroned in the Temple had been eliminated. 

On the level of theological concepts, the Name had taken over the 
place of Lord Sabaoth in the temple. On the level of language. it seems 
that the divine designation Jelohé visra?el became important in the 
D-Work.5! 

The situation in two synoptic texts would seem to be enlightening. In 
Isa 37:16,32, the Isaianic version employs YHWH seba’or in its descrip- 
tion of the events of 701, while seba?ór is lacking in the corresponding 
passage in the Deuteronomistic version (2 Kgs 19:15,31). The Qere in 2 
Kgs 19:31 can scarcely represent an original reading. 


B. Is There a Name Theology in Deuteronomy? 


We have above in the D-Work found indications of a Name theology in 
the sense of a consciously worked-out alternative to the Sabaoth theolo- 
gy of the Jerusalem tradition. The question must therefore be posed as to 
whether this Name theology was already present in Deuteronomy. 

The question of the literary growth of Deuteronomy is, as is well 
known, extremely complicated. In the first place, one must consider 
that the original pre-exilic Deuteronorny or law code was a corpus of 
smaller dimensions than the book which now is a component of the 


49 | Sam 1:3.11: 4:4; 15:2; 17:45; 2 Sam 5:10: 6:2.18; 7:8.26.27: IKgs 18:15: 19:10.14: 2Kgs 
3:14. 

50 On the distribution of the Sabaoth designation in 1-2 Sam see Mettinger (Sabaoth п. 111). — 
As to proportions. note that Isaiah Ch. 1-39 amounts to 3.29% of the Hebrew OT, and here we 
find $6 occurrences of the Sabsoth designation. The D-Work amounts to 28% of the Hebrew 
OT, and here we find only 15 occurrences. 

5! No less than 68 occurrences of Jelóhé yisra?el are found in the D-work: Josh 7:13.19.20; 8:30: 
9:18.19; 10:40.42; 13:14,33; 14:14; 22: 16,24: 24:2.23: Judg 4:6: 5:3,5: 6:8; 11:21. 23: 21:3: 1 
Sam 1:17: 2:30: 5:7.8,10.11: 6:3.5: 10:18: 14:41: 20:12: 23:10, 11: 25:32.34; 2 Sam 7:27: 
12:7; 23:3: 1 Kgs 1:30.48; 8:15,17.20.23.25,26: 11:9.31; 14:7,13; 15:30; 16:13. 26,33; 
17:1,14; 22:54; 2 Kgs 9:6; 10:31; 14:25: 18:5; 19:15,20; 21:12: 22:15.18. — On this divine 
designation see Steuernagel (BZAW 27/1914. 329-349) and J.G. Janzen (1973: 75-86. 
156-161, esp. p. 77). — As a parallel phenomenon, note how Jádónay YHWH becomes 
frequent in Ezekiel (above. Introduction note 10). The reason why I do not submit these two 
divine designations to a detailed analysis is that they reveal no particular connexion with the 
notion of divine presence, which is the main problem of this investigation. 
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D-Work. Significant parts of Deuteronomy may be assigned to those 
circles which were responsible for the DtrH and its subsequent redac- 
tions 52 

Two features are important for our study: (a) The important sections 
dealing with the Ark (Deut 10:1-5; 31:9-13,24-29) did not belong to the 
original Deuteronomy.5? (b) Those sections which stress the fact that 
God dwells in heaven (Deut 4:36; 26:15) are also among the Deuterono- 
mistic materials.54 If we therefore conclude that these materials are 
relevant to an understanding of the theology of the D-Work, but have no 
place in a discussion of the original Deuteronomy, then it is immediate- 
ly less than obvious that the original Deuteronomy expressed a Name- 
conception that played a part in a breach with the older Sabaoth 
theology.55 

To this we should add the fact that cultic activities take place in 
Deuteronomy lipné YHWH, “before the Lord’’ (Deut 12:7,12.18; 
14:23,26; 15:20; 16:11; 18:7). Admittedly, this usage may well be a sort 
of linguistic fossil, bearing no semantic cargo of importance, but taken 
at face value this expression makes it difficult to speak of a Name theo- 
logy in Deuteronomy. 

It is accordingly uncertain whether we may agree with those scholars 
who assume the existence of a Name theology as early as Оешегопоту.66 
On the other hand, the attempts in recent research to challenge the 
possibility of a Name theology in Deuteronomy have relied on semantic 
analyses of the /esakken Sem formula which are hardly convincing. 
There is therefore reason to re-examine the materials in question with- 
out presuppositions. 

Our study of this problem in detail will proceed in two stages. We 
shall first consider to what extent the Name formulas in Deuteronomy 
may be held to be pre-Deuteronomistic (and thus do nor owe their 


82 See Mayes (1979: 34-55) for a comprehensive survey. 

53 See Nicholson (1967: 31. 104. 112), Seitz (1971: 55f.) and Muyes (1979: 42, 194-196, 374, 
379). The attempt made by Fretheim (CBQ 30/1968. 1-14) to attribute the three Ark passages 
(Deut 10: 1-5: 31:9-13. 24-29) to the original Deuteronomy is not convincing. 

54 See Mayes (1979: 44,46). who ascribes these to later redaction. Here belongs also Deut 10:12 
= 11:17 where we find the statement ""Behold to the Lord your God belong heaven and the 
heaven of heavens ..."' (Deut 10:14; cf. 1 Kgs 8:27). On Deut 4:32-39 and 10:12- 11:17 see 
also Lohfink (1976: 116fT.). А 

55 For example Clements. in his important paper (УТ 15/1965. 300-312), did сих puse the 
question whether this material belongs to the original Deuteronomy. as was pointed out by Ni- 
cholson (1967: 104). 

56 For instance von Rud (Ges Stud tl, 1973: 127ff.: English translation 1953: 37ff.; origmal publ. 
1947). Clemenis (1965: 89-96; VT 15/1965. 301-304), Weinfeld (1972: 1940) авд Terrien 
(1978: 198-203). 

DÉI See Muyes (1979: 33ИТ.). 
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existence to Dtr redaction). We shall subsequently examine the linguis- 
tic significance of the oldest of the Name formulas. 


I. Are the Name Formulas of Deuteronomy Pre-Exilic? 


The distribution of the short form of the cult formula in Deuteronomy 
(hammaqóm ?й$ег vibhar YHWH), as well as the long form with either 
lesakkén Som or lasüm sem are as follows: 

Ch. 12: the centralization of worship: v 5 (lasitm), v 11 (lesakken), v 14 

(short), v 18 (short), v 21 (lasim). v 26 (short). 

Ch.14:22-29: the law of tithing: v 23 (lesakken), v 24 (lasim). v 25 

(short). 

Ch.15:19-23: the law of firstlings: v 20 (short). 
Ch.16:1-17: The Festival calendar, Passover and Massoth regulations: 

v 2 (lesakken), v 6 (lesakken), v 7 (short); the regulations of Weeks: 

v 11 (léakkén); the regulations of Tabernacles: v 15 (short), v 16 

(short). 

Ch. 17:8-13: the Court: v 8 (short), v 10 (short). 
Ch.18:1-8: the dues of the priests: v 6 (short). 

In materials to be classified as Deuteronomistic, we find the formula 
in 26:258 (Jesakken) and in 31:11 (short). 

Attempts to assign the various formulas to the different literary layers 
have already been made, notably by Horst and Rose;5" the results 
obtained by the latter have been especially useful in preparation of the 
present work. Let us start with Ch. 12, which contains the law of 
centralization. It is generally agreed that the oldest part of this text is 
found in vv 13-19,58 and here we find only the short formula. The 
passage vv 20-28 is an addition, but seems to be prior to the D-Work.5? 
Here we find the short formula in v 26, but also /astim in v 21. The next 
stratum is composed of vv 8-12, which were edited by the Deuterono- 
mistic historian.9? We find lesakken here in v 11. Finally, vv 1-7 can be 
ascribed to later redaction of DtrH.9! Lasüm is found here in v 5. We 


87 Horst (1961: 2617.) took the short formula to belong to a pre-Exilic layer, /astim to an Exilic 
one. and léiakkén to a post-Exilic stratum. His idea that /éfakken was the latest one was 
criticized by Seitz (1971: 213). The most promising attempt has been presented by Rose (1975: 
59-94. esp. р. 77ff.). who discusses, however, only the material in Deut Ch. 12. According to 
Rose the short formula belongs to the original Deuteronomy. while ledakken is found in a pre- 
Dir layer from the time before the Exile (“din Schule"). The formula with /asdm is not found 
until the DirH was subjected to later redaction. 

88 See Ruse (1975: 6517.) and Mayes (1979: = 

е 975: 68-72) and Mayes (1979: 222). | | 

е = runs 72ff.). Veijola (1977: 16 n. 5) and Mayes (1979: 222). Veijola ascribes this 


ю рин. | І . 
a1 See Rose (1975: 7217.) and Mayes (1979: 222). Veijola (1977: 16 n. 5) ascribes this to DUN. 
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noted previously that this formula also occurs in the Books of Kings, 
where it seems to be due to a later redaction of DtrH (1 Kgs 9:3; 11:36; 
14:21: 2 Kgs 21:4,7).62 

Our impression is that the short formula is the oldest, as it is already 
present in the original Deuteronomy, whereas lasüm is the latest one and 
belongs to one of the later redactions of the DtrH. A difficulty for this 
conclusion is found in 12:21 where lasum appears іп a pre-Dtr stratum; 
however, there are strong reasons to believe that the original reading in 
this verse was lésakken.$? In the first place, this reading is supported by 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, and in the second, the LXX also points in this 
direction. Lasüm is rendered by no vopdoat in 12:5, and in 12:21 
the LXX reads Ent xA neva c, which is the LXX translation of /2- 
Sakken throughout Deuteronomy. 

If it is correct to read léSakken in v 21, Ch. 12 then yields the 
following sequence: the short formula (in the original Deuteronomy), 
lesakken (in a pre-Dtr addition and in рин), and finally /asizm (in what 
is probably DtrN). The question is whether the rest of the material in 
Deuteronomy supports this conclusion. 

In Ch. 14:22-29, we note that vv 24-27 echoe certain formulations in 
12:7,12,20-21, and that v 24, with the Name formula, seems to be 
patterned after 12:21.9* Now, lasüm is present in 14:24, but precisely 
the same considerations as in 12:21 lead us to read lesakken. Thus in 
14:24 we have an occurrence of lesakken that is dependent on the 
secondary but pre-Dtr layer in Deut 12:20-28. Since one has also 
assumed the other occurrence of lesakken in Deut 14:23 to be seconda- 
ry,® there is little reason to believe that 14:22-29 can provide evidence 
of the use of the Name formulas in the original Deuteronomy. 

The formula with lesakken is also found in 26:2, which belongs, as 
noted above, to a Dtr context (26:1-15). There remain the materials 
connected with the cultic calendar in Ch. 16; here the passage dealing 
with Tabernacles knows only the short formula (vv 15-16), while we 
find lesakken in vv 2,6, and 11 in connexion with Passover and Weeks. 

Ch.16:1-17 is one of the most intensely discussed passages in the 
entire Book of Deuteronomy; it therefore seems impossible to reach any 
sure conclusion as to the relative priority of le$akken within this com- 
plex. The possibility cannot be ruled out that these occurrences of the 


62 See above note 5. Note also that just as in Deut 12:5 the election of the place is sometimes said 
to be made "out of all your tribes" (1 Kgs 14:21: 2 Kgs 21:7: cf. 1 Kgs 8:16; 11:32) 

53 As was noted by Rose (1975: 70 n. 1). 

6 See Halpern (УТ 31/1981. 26f.). 

65 See Merendino (1969: 971. 
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verb were not found in the original law сойе.66 On the other hand, there 
is no reason to believe that they are of Dir origin.67 

While keeping this uncertainty in mind, we may present the results о! 
our inventory as follows: (1) There is only one certain attestation о! 
lasüm Zem (12:5), and this is located in а Dtr context (12:1-7), which 
may well belong to DtrN. Lasüm šêm is namely attested several times in 
DtrN in the Books of Kings. (2) In all probability, certain of the 
passages containing /ésakken Zem are both pre-Dtr and pre-exilic. This 
is true in particular of 12:21 (text. emend.); however, the formula in 
question is also employed later in the D-Work (12:11; 26:2). (3) On the 
other hand, it is difficult to argue that any of these occurrences belonged 
to the original law code,5? where the short form alone (hammagém 
Jäëer yibhar YHWH) seems to have been used. 


2. The Semantic Content of lesakken šem 


While Name formulas were hardly used in the original Deuteronomy, 
the Name theology that we have found in the D-Work will in all 
likelihood have had ancient roots. The discovery that the le5akken sem 
formula probably originated in the pre-exilic period, prior to the compo- 
sition of the D-Work, makes it desirable to attempt to ascertain the 
content of this formula. The researches of recent decades have explain- 
ed it in widely varying ways. Akkadian materials, not least among them 
two occurrences in the Amama Letters (EA 287,60-61; 288,5-7),99 
have played an important part in these efforts. 


De Vaux?? interpreted /éfgkken Zem as a formula of taking possession, a conclusion 
largely based on the two Amama passages. According to this view, lesakken iem 
corresponds to EA Sakan šumšu. However, EA Sakan can in both texts only be 
construed as Northwest Semitic Qatal perfect (3 m/s).”' If the verb is in fact NW- 
Semitic Xakan, which in the G-stem means "o place, establish’’, then it is quite 
peculiar that the Hebrew forrnula uses the Piel. De Vaux offers no satisfactory answer to 
this difficulty; nor is he able to support his interpretation of the Hebrew formula by 
reference to any Heb. use of any of the conjugations of 3akan."? To win acceptance, de 


66 Thus Merendino (1969: 125-152). 

67 For a recent discussion of Deut 16:1-8, see Halbe (ZAW 87/1975, 147-168). Halbe demonst- 
rates that 16:1-B is a purposeful and beautifully rounded off passage. But even so the Name 
formula may well be secondary. Halbe is mainly interested in the process that led up to the 
combination of Passover and Mazzot and does not discuss the Name formula. ` 

ва This means that I believe that Rose's conclusion (above n. 57) about Ch. 12 is valid also for 
the rest of Deuteronomy. 

99 Translated in ANET? p. 488f. 

т De Vaux (BZAW 105/1967, 219-228). Sce also above at note 20. 

"! See McBride (1969: 114). : 

72 One could have mentioned the use of Hiph. in Gen 3:24 and Ps 7:6: 
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Vaux's interpretation must be seen to be more probable than any competing alternative; 
it remains to be seen whether or not this is the case. 

Similar difficulties attach to the interpretation propounded by van der Woude (above, 
n. 23). according to which the formula has to do with the proclamation of the Name at 
the cult site. Van der Woude supports his view with a number of interesting occurrences 
of Akk. sumam Sakanum, which seems to refer to the participation of a god in an act of 
name-giving. However, he is not able to support this interpretation with any known use 
of sakan in Biblical Hebrew. Further, van der Woude's understanding of lasizm šem is 
based on the well-attested use of sim Sem in connexion with naming (Judg 8:31; 2 Kgs 
17:34; Neh 9:7; Dan 1:7); this view founders on the fact that the grammatical construc- 
tion used in passages with /asüm Sem is obviously different from those occurring in 
name-giving texts. In other words, van der Woude fails to make probable his particular 
interpretation of lesakken Sem. 

In his work from 1969, McBride (pp. 204-210) chooses a different path. According to 
him, sakan in the Qal form does not signify "ro dwell", but "to tent, епсатр''. This 
meaning. which is predominant in Biblical Hebrew, is probably secondary and depen- 
dent on late influence from the use of miskan. The sense “to make the name tent” is 
admittedly theoretically conceiveable, but, according to McBride, it is unlikely; he 
proposes instead that Heb. /ésakken Sem is a Namen setzen formula comparable with 
similar formulas from the Near East (which he discusses in Ch. II). However, he only 
succeeds in finding two references, one Egyptian and one Sumerian, to divine names 
being “established”, "set up" (pp. I21f.). Nonetheless, the fact that /eSakken Jem is 
eventually replaced by lasüm Xem looks as if a difficult archaism has been turned into 
idiomatic Hebrew (p. 205), which supports McBride's view. 

McBride's impressive discussion of the Near Eastern materials, including the Amama 
evidence, cannot conceal the fact that his analysis of the Hebrew formula is beset with 
difficulties: (a) the idea that the Qal of 3akan means “to tent, encamp"' is unproven, not 
to say dead wrong (see below, Ch. III.A.2.3). (b) It would have been methodologically 
preferable to discuss /efakken fem primarily on the basis of the various conjugations of 
Heb. Sakan. The radical §-k-n is, of course, common in Hebrew; the verb occurs 129 
times. McBride's questionable interpretation of the Qal form has prevented him from 
viewing the Name formula in its appropriate framework. As a result, the extra-Biblical 
materials dominate his semantic analysis. (c) The emphasis put by McBride on Akk. 
Sakanum in the G-stem and on the NW-Semitic Qal attested at El-Amama, that is, on the 
meaning "'put, place, establish'‘ 73 leads him to the conclusion that all of the occurren- 
ces in the OT in which the verb is vocalized in the Piel are secondary. They are held to 
be the result of revocalization, not only in the case of [ésakken gem, but also in other 
passages (Num 14:30; Jer 7:3,7; Ps 78:60; see pp. 206. and 218). In other words, both 
the presuppositions and consequences of McBride's study lead us to consider yet 
another approach. 


It is clear that the various suggested new interpretations of lesakken 
Zem are all problematical. When I now assert the traditional interpreta- 
tion of this formula in the Piel and defend its translation as, "'to let (his) 
name dwell (there)"', this is not only for want of better alternatives, but 
above all because this rendering is supported by positive observations. In 


73 On Aa and kin S in Ugaritic sec Dietrich — Loretz - Sanmartin (UF 6/1974. 47-53). On 
“Namen setzen" in Akkadian texts see F.R. Kruus (INES 19/1960. 1271.). 
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the following pages, 1 shall permit myself to anticipate the results of the 
analysis of šakan which is presented in the next chapter (Ch. UI A 331. 


(a) There is a well-attested use of Heb. säkan in the Qal in the 
meaning "abide, stay''.7* An interpretation of lesakken sem which 
does not isolate the formula from ordinary Hebrew usage, and which 
can lay claim to semantic ‘‘continuity’’, demands our attention imme- 
diately for methodological reasons. 

(b) The main function of the D-stem and the Piel in Akk. and Heb., 
respectively, is factitive, that is, they are used to transform a nominal 
sentence in which a condition is expressed by means of the stative of the 
G-stem or a verbal adjective (gerundive).?5 This is directly applicable to 
Sakan in the Piel, and it is along these lines the difficult passage in Ps 
78:60 is to be read: wayyitto$ miskan Silö ’ohel Sikken Ба?а- 
dam. A number of witnesses read the Qal here (see the App.), clearly 
because it is difficult to imagine the "tent" as the logical subject of 
Sakan. According to this suggestion, the passage should be rendered, 
“he forsook his dwelling at Shiloh, the tent where he [sc. God] dwelt 
among men.” 

However, there are in fact some passages in which the tent is the 
subject of ѓаќап, where the latter is conjugated іп the Qal. Thus in Jos 
22:19 we find mention of "be Lord's land where the Lord's tabernacle 
Sakan", and Lev 16:16 has the participial version: Johel mëi га 
hassoken Jittam, “the tent of meeting, which abides with them.” 
These passages surely cast light on Ps 78:60, and it is simplest to 
translate Sakan in the Piel as a factitive transformation of the Qal, 
"abide", or in other words “to let/make abide". Thus we translate, 
“the tent which he made abide with them.''79 

It is accordingly possible to retain the Piel in Ps 78:60 with a clear 
conscience, and to do likewise with Num 14:30 and Jer 7:3,7. The first 
of these speaks of, "the land where I swore that I would make you 
dwell" (lesakken etkem bah); it, too, represents а factitive use of 
the Piel. The Piel form is further used factitively in Jer 7:3,7. In this 
context, the gift of the land plays a part (vv 7,14) and the Piel of Sakan 
in vv 3 and 7 refers to the people's dwelling in the land. Thus the correct 
translation should read, "'I will let you dwell in this ріасе. ''77 

(c) Considering the above understanding of lesakken šem, it is 


je For details sec below Ch. Ш. 

78 See GAG § 88 and Jenni (1968: 25-50). 

70 My own translation. 

V? The suggestion is sometimes made to read a Qal referring to God's dwelling among the people 
Olnzk?m). Note however the pertinent remarks made by H. Weippert (1913: 27 п. 4). 
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only natural to inquire whether an older theological use of $akan in the 
Qal once existed, which might conceivably have given rise to the 
transformation represented by the Piel. There is no reason to hesitate 
about answering this question. As I pointed out previously in my 
discussion of the Zion-Sabaoth theology (Ch. 1.2), there are several 
occurrences of the Qal of sakan which refer to the Lord's dwelling on 
Zion; these are, moreover, expressed in participial form: 

YHWH seba’ör hassöken béhar sivyon (Isa 8:18) 

ani YHWH ?elohékem Soken besiyyon har qodši (Joel 4:17) 

weYHWH Soken besivyón (Joel 4:21) 

barük YHWH missiyyón Soken yerüsälayim (Ps 135:21)7® 


The factitive use of the Piel in the /&akken Zem formula fits this 
theological use of sakan in the Qal, used of the dwelling of the Lord on 
Zion, as hand fits glove. The use of the Name formula can accordingly 
be understood when seen against the background of the usage of the 
Zion tradition, but with one important modification: the point is that it is 
no longer the Lord himself who is the logical subject of the action of 
dwelling. Rather, now it is the Name which dwells in the sanctuary, 
although it is the Lord who brings this about. 

(d) An advantage of this interpretation of the Name formula, that is, 
as signifying, ''to let his name dwell there”, is that we no longer have 
to face a sharp distinction between the occurrences of the formula in 
Deuteronomy and the extensive materials in the Books of Kings, which 
link the Name with the sanctuary. The numerous passages which refer 
to the construction of a house "'for the Name of the Lord” (see the 
survey of material above) may be seen to be complementary to lčšak- 
ken šem, which, as we have seen, expresses the dwelling of the 
Name in the sanctuary. Further, the expression miskan Simka, '"е 
dwelling of thy Name". (Ps 74:7) becomes intelligible when evaluated 
against this understanding of lesakken Zem "8 


C. The Name Theology and the Destruction of the Temple 


1. The Crucial Years 


Thus far, we have examined the question of the existence of a Name 
theology in the D-Work and in Deuteronomy. The time is therefore ripe 


78 In addition to these examples note also Eleph. jhw "A? she vb (DISO 299). 
T? As was pointed out by H. Weippert (BZ 24/1980. 78 n. 6). 
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to return to the important question we posed during our preliminary 
disposition of the materials, that is, the relationship of the Name 
theology to the destruction of the Temple. On the basis of our studies up 
to this point we may sketch out the growth of the Name theology in the 
following manner: 

(1) We find no Name theology in the original Deuteronomy; none of 
the Name formulas can be assigned with certainty to the original law 
code. We do, however, find the short centralization?? formula hamma- 
9ӧт aser yibhar YHWH, a formula which is to be seen against the 
backdrop of earlier Jerusalemite election theology (cf. Ps 132:13-14, 
and also Ps 78: 65-72).8! 

(2) The Name formula containing lésakkén sem is employed in 
materials which are pre-Dtr additions to the law code (and it is then also 
used twice in purely Dtr materials). It appears that some of the passages 
that seem to be pre-Dtr presuppose the existence of a centralized cult 
plus the possibility of travelling to the cult site. We may with some 
probability argue for the appearance already before 586 of a Name 
formula which speaks of the "dwelling'' of the Name at the chosen site. 

(3) We find a full-blown Name theology in the D-Work which now 
functions polemically against the Zion-Sabaoth theology. Reference is 
no longer made to the “dwelling” of the Name іп the Temple. The 
lesakken šem formula is nowhere attested in the Books of Kings.9? 
The disappearance of this formula seems to point to the fact that the 
Temple is no longer “habitable” at this time.®° 

Neither yasab nor Zokan plays any role in the linguistic usage of 
the D-Work;™ this silence concerning the "'dwelling'' of God further 
indicates that DtrH is to be dated to the time after 586. If it is correct to 
date the first edition of the D-Work to the time of the Exile (cf. above, 
n. 1), the fully developed Name theology first appears after the devasta- 


00 [n a study of great potential significance Halpern (VT 31/1981, 20-38. esp. pp. 34-38) has 
questioned the established interpretation of the formula as aiming at the centralization of the 
cult. 

9! See К. Koch (ZAW 67/1955, 205-226, esp. pp. 215ff.). Noth (Ges Stud 1, 21960: 176f.). 
Schreiner (1963:52-56). Clements (1965: 48Г.: VT 15/1965. 303 f.) and Nicholson (1967: 

OU) 

2 б De however, it is used twice in Dir material. namely in Deut 12:1! and 26:2. 

эз Cf. Rose (1975: 92 n. 3). 

эл [n the D-Work the verb yäšab is used of God mainly in the extant source-materials of an ear- 
lier date, thus in the old formula voseb hakkérübim (1 Sam 4:4; 2 Sam 6:2; 1 Kgs 19:15). in 
Solomon's poetic declaration (1 Kgs 8:13). in the description of the vision of Micaiah ben Im- 
lah (1 Kgs 22:19) and otherwise in material that seems to polemicize against old notions, see 2 
Sam 7:5-6: 1 Kgs 8:27.30.39.43,49. — The verb Jükun is used of God in Deut 33:12b.16; I 
Kgs 6:13 (P?) and I Kgs 8:12. The noun mifkan is found in Josh 2:19.29 (P) and in 2 Sam 
7:6. on which see Mertinger (1976: 52). 
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tion of the Temple. Accordingly the Name theology may be regarded ав 
a device for resolving the cognitive dissonance which arose when the 
established tenets of the Zion-Sabaoth theology were confronted with 
harsh reality. 

On the basis of our observations concerning lesakken sem, it would 
at this time be appropriate to pose the question as to whether we can 
point to any external cause prior to 586 which might have led Israel to 
declare that the Name — and not the Lord himself — "'dwelt'' in the 
sanctuary. Personally, I find it difficult to ignore the probable conse- 
quences of the Babylonian conquest of Jerusalem in 597 (2 Kgs 24:8- 
17), since this was the first occasion when the city upon which the 
promise to Zion had been bestowed became the victim of foreign 
conquerors. Above all, we are told that the enemy — unlike earlier 
invaders — were not to be satisfied by plundering the Temple treasury;®® 
rather, they penetrated into the House itself and stripped off99 the gold 
plate from the consecrated objects donated by Solomon (2 Kgs 24:13). 
It is conceivable that this ransacking entailed the profanation of the 
cherubim throne, since it is not mentioned in the lists of plunder ten 
years later (2 Kgs 25:13-17; Jer 52:17-23). It could thus be that the 
throne was stripped of its gold plate (cf. 1 Kgs 6:28) already in 597, and 
thus made uninteresting spoil in 586.9? Yet we must not forget that 
Ezekiel still felt free in 592 to'speak of the God enthroned in the temple 
(Ezek Ch. 8—11; see below), a fact which argues against this conclu- 
sion. 

The indications do not amount to proof, but I consider it highly 
probable that the events of 597 fueled the development of the notion of 
the Name in the Temple. After all, we first encounter this conception in 
secondary passages employing lčšakkēn Zem in Deuteronomy, and, 
in the years subsequent to 586, it appears fully developed in the 


85 See Huran (1978: 284-286). 

% For this sense of the verb арис see 2 Kgs 16:17: 18:16 and 2 Chron 28:24. 

87 Various theories have been formed about the disappearance of the Ark and the cherubim throne: 
(1) The invasion of Pharaoh Shoshenk in the tenth century has been thought to have involved 
the robbing of the Ark and/or the throne, see Mowinckel (Acta Orientalia 8/1930, 273) and 
Morgenstern (VT 10/1960, 185). Cf. Eissfeldr (КІ. Schr. 5/1973. 85). 

(2) The reign of Manassch is the option of M. Haran (1978: 276-288). The cherubim throne is 
thought to have been removed when Manasseh put his idol in the Temple (2 Kgs 21:3.7). 
Against such assumptions one should remeber tha: 

(a) 2 Chron 35:3 mentions the Ark in connexion with the reign of Josiah. 

(b) Jer 3:16f. presuppose that the Ark was in vivid memory during the Exile. This makes й 
hard to believe that it disappeared already during the reign of Manasseb. 

(c) The whole thrust of the D-Work to make an Auseinandersetzung with the Zian-Sabaoth 
theology and to produce a new interpretation of the Ark would be very hard w account for if 
the Ark and the throne had long ago disappeared from the Temple. 
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D-Work. If thus our reasoning is mainly correct, the growth of the 


мале theology is indissolubly connected with the events of 597 and 


2. The Temple and the Name in the Book of Jeremiah 


The question must now be asked as to how well the evidence found in 
the Book of Jeremiah agrees with this picture, since it is at least 
thinkable that this work attests a Name theology which antedates 597. 

Name and Temple are linked together in Jeremiah in the following 
passages: 

(a) Jer 3:17 proclaims that, "all nations shall gather ёгт YHWH lí- 
rüsalayim." 

(b) Jer 7:12 describes Shiloh as the place Ašer iikkanit semi sam 
bari?sóná, "where I made my name dwell at first.” 

(c) The formula nigra? Zem ‘al... is used of the Temple in Jer 7:10, 
11,14,30; 32:34; 34:15; and of the city in Jer 25:29. 

The question is whether these passages are evidence of a pre-exilic 
Name theology; this must be answered on the basis of the critical 
discussion of the growth of the Book of Jeremiah. It should be noted 
that all of the passages cited above belong to the prose materials of the 
book; the literary provenance of these materials is one of the traditional- 
ly most disputed subjects in Jeremiah research. A wide range of solu- 
tions has been proposed; personally, I assume that these materials were 
composed in the exilic period, and I suspect traces of Deuteronomizing 
redaction. It is of lesser importance how we are to describe the circles 
responsible for this redaction. The language bears certain resemblances 


& For convenient surveys of the research from Duhm and Mowinckel and onwards, see Thiel 
(1973: 3-31). Н. Weippert (1973: 1-21) and Thompson (1980: 33-50). In recent research 
especially the following scholars have argued that the book contains post-Jeremianic matcrial 
from the period of the Exile: Nicholson (1970). Diepold (1972: 199-209). Weinfeld (1972: 
6-7). Thiel (1973) and Rose (1975: 213-263). Cf. also Thompson (1980: 49 and passim). These 
have stressed the presence of Deuteronomistic clements. The same general course is taken by 
E. Tov (RB 79/1972, 189-199) in a noteworthy contribution in which he combines text critical 
observations with points of redactional analysis. He understands the short LXX text as due to а 
first Deuteronomistic redaction (perhaps undertaken by the man behind the “Jeremiah C"" ma- 
terial) and the longer MT as due to a second redactor, belonging as well to the Deuteronomistic 
school. — The presence of a Deuteronomistic note was questioned by H. Weippert (1973) and 
Sturdy (1980: 143-150). Weippen, in her own concluding remarks, says that the tradition 
found in the prose material "so nahe an Jeremia heranzurücken ist, dass man sic als jeremia- 
nische Tradition bezeichen muss" (p. 229). The prose material cannot be regarded as Deutero- 
nomistic or zs due to Dir redaction (рр. 228. 234). On the other hand, Weippert does not con- 
clude that all of the prose material is necessarily from the prophet himself (pp. 233f.). Sturdy 
is more definite on this point. He regards the prose material in question as post-Jeremianic but 
not as Deuteronomistic. Instead, he connects it with a circle of Jeremiah's disciples (р. 149). 
For a discussion with Weippert, see Rose (1975: 213-251). > 
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with Deuteronomistic prose, but it also reveals certain peculiarities 
which may not be ignored. It is in any case impossible a priori to 
describe the prose speeches as ad hoc compositions by Deuteronomistic 
authors; rather, the possibility must be entertained that these passages 
have crystallized around original sayings or speeches of the prophet. 

(a) The phrase concerning the Name of God is missing in the LXX of 
Jer 3:17, and there are good reasons for regarding the phrase as an 
addition.99? Even if this reference to the Name were textually accept- 
able, the passage could hardly be held to be pre-exilic, since the Ark 
seems to have vanished; moreover, it is designated ?arön berit 
YHWH (v 16), a designation characteristic of the D-Work.99 Further, if 
v 18 belongs to this context, then the text presupposes that Judah and 
Israel are already in exile. The use of lesem YHWH in v 17 corres- 
ponds to the usage in Isa 18:7 and 60:9, both of which are late.?! Thus, 
whether or not 3:17 is Jeremianic, the passage is hardly pre-exilic.9? 

(b) Jer 7:12 belongs to one of the most furiously disputed prose 
passages. I personally count Jer 7:1-15 as a description of Jeremiah's 
speech in the Temple at the beginning of Jehoiachim's reign (cf. Jer 
26:1) which was subjected to a Deuteronomistically inspired revision 
during the Exile.® It is then interesting to note that the reference to 
Shiloh in Jeremiah 26 makes no hint to the dwelling of the Name at that 
site (Jer 26:6,9). The phrase ager Sikkanti Semi Sam bari’Sönä in 
Jer 7:12 will thus have resulted from the revision, which has also left 
other traces in Jeremiah's Temple speech. The formula is in some way 
related to the léSakken šem formula. 

(c) There are finally the passages in Jeremiah in which the formula 
nigra? Sem ‘al features. The poetic material show that Jeremiah 
himself uses this formula of the people (Jer 14:9), and of himself (Jer 
15:16). However, none of the passages in which the formula is used of 
the Temple or the city is among the undisputed materials. The three 
passages in the Temple speech (Jer 7:10,11,14) have all been ascribed 
to Dtr redaction.95 The occurrence at Jer 7:30 (cf. 32:34) figures in a 


*9 J.G. Janzen (1973: 97, 2227.). 

99 See above Ch. I1.A.2. 

.9' Cf. Wildberger (Jesaja p. 696). 

92 Cf. Thiel (1973: 91-93). An attempt to defend the Jeremianic origin was made by Weinfeld 
(ZAW 88/1976. 19-26). 

93 See most recently Nicholson (1970: 68-70) and especially Thiel (1973: 105-119) and Rose 
(1975: 213-251), who have independently (Rose p. 215 п. I) arrived at very similar results. 
CT. Weippert (1973: 26-48), who finds no reason to question the authorship by Jeremaah. 

94 As is also held by Rose (1975: 216 n. 2) and even by Weippert (BZ 24/1980. 89 n. М; cf 
1973: 43). 

95 Cf. Thiel (1973: 111) and Rose (1975: 217. 224f.). 
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section (7:30—8:3) which has not unreasonably been classified as : 
Deuteronomistically coloured passage.99 Similar observations apply tc 
the three attestations which occur outside of Ch. 7.97 
To sum up the situation: the nigra? šēm formula is used a number 
of times in reference to the Temple or to Jerusalem. This usage is found 
in some post-exilic passages and, apart from these, only in the D-Work 
(and then only once, 1 Kgs 8:43) and in Jeremiah, in the disputed prose 
materials. This suggests that the special use of nigra? iem ‘al in 
reference to the Temple first gained currency in late pre-exilic times, or 
during the Exile itself. It is thus to be understood in the light of the 
Name theology we have previously discussed.97* This late specializa- 
tion will have been an extension of the ordinary use of the formula to 
designate the right of ownership (2 Sam 12:28; Isa 4:1; Ps 49:12).9 The 
fact that it is God's Name which is proclaimed may in fact subtly imply 
God's rights of ownership and disposition.99 Thus when used of the 
Temple, the formula fulfils the task of expressing the sovereign rights of 
God; God does not dwell in his Temple, but he both owns and disposes 
over it. '99 
The question is how this concept is related to the Deuteronomistic 
Name theology, which asserts that the Name "dwells"" in the Temple, 
and that the latter was built "for the Name of the Lord.” Here a passage 
in the poetic materials in Jeremiah is apropos: 
Must thou be a stranger in the land, 
a traveller pitching his tent for the night? ... 
Thou art in our midst [begirbend), О Lord, 
and thy name has been called over us; 
do not forsake us. (Jer 14:8-9)'°" 


This passage shows that the nigra? šêm formula could be used to 
describe the presence of God. This may perhaps explain how it was 
possible for this expression to serve as an alternative to the usual phrases 
making use of the Name which describe God's relation to his Temple. 
Thus we find this formula in 1 Kgs 8:43 in a text bearing the earmarks of 
the Deuteronomistic Name theology. '°? 


% Thiel (1973: 128-134). 

9? On Jer 32:34 see Rudolph (31968: 207, 213-215). On Jer 34:15 see Rudolph (p. 222): contrast 
Weippert (1973: 86-106), who takes this passage, 34: 8-22. to be authentic. On Jer 25:29 see 
Rudolph (pp. 166f.). 

©” Cf. Thiel (1973: 111). 

*9 See Gulling (TLZ 81/1956, 65-70) and Boecker (1964: 165-168). 

99 Cf. Isa 63:19 (note the parallelism with maal. "to rule"), Deut 28:10 (note v 9а) and 2 
Chron 7:14. 

00 Cf. Greiher (1934: 33) and Weippert (1973: 39[.). 
19! My own translation. 
102 | Kgs 8:41-43 should be compared with Jer 3:17. 
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It is possible that the nigra’ sem formula is evidence of theological 
reflection concerning how the connexion between the Name and the 
Temple came about: via the proclamation by the divine owner of his 
Name over his property. The nuance underlying this formula may, I 
feel. be expressed as follows: the usual Deuteronomistic expressions 
served to resolve the theological conundrum of the presence of God, 
seen in the light of the disasters of 597 and 586: not God, but his Name 
was present at the sacred site. The nigra? šem formula, however, 
emphasizes the fact of God’s sovereign ownership of and disposal over 
his Temple 2099 

We arrived above at the conclusion that Jeremiah himself probably 
never used the nigra? šem ‘al formula to describe the relationship of 
the Lord to the Temple. It is possible to go even further and demonstrate 
that the prophet speaks of God’s presence in language obviously derived 
from the Zion-Sabaoth theology. We find in Jer 14:21 the prayer, ''бо 
not dishonour thy glorious throne"; later on we read, 


A glorious throne set on high from the beginning 
is the place of our sanctuary. (Jer 17:12) 


This is to be compared with the expression, 


Is the Lord not in Zion? 
Is her King not in her? (Jer 8:19) 


Jeremiah does not contest the presence of God in his Temple sermon 
(Jer 7:1-15). He does not replace it with a sort of Name theology. The 
fortnulations which employ the Name in all probability belong, as we 
have seen, to the later, Deuteronomistically coloured interpretation of 
Jeremiah's words. What Jeremiah does is to impose a condition on the 
presence of God: the obedience of the people to God's will (Jer 7:9'%). 
The prophet probably announced this critique of the Zion-Sabaoth 
theology at the Autumn Festival in Tishri in 609 (cf. Jer 26:1), '93 the 
festival at which the main feature was the royal presence of the Lord. 

Finally, a few words about the use in the Book of Jeremiah of the 
divine designation YHWH séba?ót would be appropriate. As we have 
seen, this designation occurs with astonishing frequency in the MT of 


102 {п his study of God's cultic presence in Jeremiah, Henzschke (1957: 62-66) rightly stresses the 
importance of God's ownership in 12:7.8.10 (p. 64). 

199 Jer 7:9 belongs to the core of the passage. see Thiel (1973:114) and Rose (1975: 224f., 249). 
Note the fine point made by the prophet in Jer 7:3 (which belongs to the core, see Rose 224f.1: 
""Amend your ways and your doings. and I will let you dwell [wa'adakkend "eckem] in this 
place.” Cf. Terrien' s fine remark: "The question was no longer whether Yahweh would con- 
tinue to dwell (shaken) in the hagias topus. but rather whether he would allow worshippers 
who are devoid of morality to remain there". Terrien (1978: 205). 

103 See Auerbach (VT 10/1960. 70). 
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Jeremiah (82 times), of which 12 occur їп free usage and the rest ir 
formulaic speech. ' However, the designation occurs only 10 times in 
the LXX. Naturally, this problem has been much discussed in modern 
research. F. Baumgärtel concluded that MT was to be preferred on this 
point.'95 Ј.С. Janzen's thorough and perspicacious study of the zero 
variants of the LXX arrives at the opposite conclusion. After an inten- 
sive discussion of divine names, Janzen concludes that seba’ör is 
text-critically certain in only 10 passages: 5:14; 15:16; 25:27; 31:35; 
32:14; 33:11; 44:7; 50:34; 51:5 57,106 

I have not arrived at a final position vis à vis the text-critical problem, 
though it seems to me difficult to argue decisively against Janzen's 
conclusion. '° However, it is interesting to observe that even if we 
employ this "minimum estimate” of the text-critical problem, we are 
forced to recognize that Jeremiah in fact utilized the designation YHWH 
seba’öt, since several of Janzen's 10 certain occurrences аге in 
materials which must be held to be authentic. 197 

Our conclusions concerning the materials in Jeremiah are as follows: 
the divine Name and the Temple are linked together in a number of 
passages. However, none of these passages can provide evidence for a 
pre-exilic Name theology in Jeremiah. In positive expressions, the 
prophet connects his preaching with the Zion tradition and also em- 
ploys, if rather rarely, the Sabaoth designation. In his great Auseinan- 
dersetzung with the Zion tradition (Jer 7:1-15) he does not flatly deny 
the presence of the Lord in his temple, but he makes God's election of 
Mt. Zion and his promise to dwell there for ever subject to the condi- 
tions of the Mosaic covenant (cf. I Kgs 6:11-13).!98 


104 Unlike Baumgärtel (1961: 1). 1 count the four occurrences in address to God among the occur- 
rences of free usage. 

196 Baumgärtel (1961: 1-29, esp. pp. 14ff.). Cf. also Zimmerli (1969: 1250-1258). 

108 Janzen (1973: 75-86, 156-172. esp. р. 80). 

109 Janzen’s conclusions have been accepted by E. Tov (RB 79/1972: 188-199). 

107 fer 5:14; 15:16: 32:14 and possibly also 31:35 (see Rudolph 31968: 188f.. 204f.) and 44:7 
(see Rudolph р. 259). As prof. Ringgren has kindly pointed out to me (orally). it is also 
worthwhile to check the distribution of the Sabaoth designation in relation to the disputed pro- 
te materia). Defining this material according to the consensus of Mowinckel, Hyatt and Ru- 
dolph as comprising Jer 7:1—8:3: 11:1-14(17): 18:1-12; 21:1- 10; 22:1-5; 25:1-11а(14); 34:8- 
22: 35:1-19 (see Weippert 1973: 1 п. 3 forpa e: we find that 

Janzen’ occurences not one is fou re. 
otal 82 nen in the MT only B are found here, viz. 7:3.21: 8:3: 11:17: 25:8: 35:13, 
- Ou leenik criticism of the Zion theology see particularly Bright (1977, esp. Ch. 5 and 6). 
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D. The Copernican Revolution of the Israelite Calt: From Autumn 
Festival to Passover 


We have seen in our study of the Deuteronomistic Name theology that 
the enthroned God of the Sabaoth theology was replaced by the notion 
of the Name in the sanctuary. In the interests of placing the Name Theo- 
logy in a wider theological context we shall now bring it in connexion 
with a general development that took place during the Josianic era, and 
which is a parallel and probably closely related phenomenon. 

During the last century before the Exile there was a process at work 
by means of which the Israelite cult was thoroughly transformed. 
Deuteronomy 16 promotes the Passover festival to the status of a 
pilgrimage event; Passover now becomes the most important of the 
three yearly festivals. The Josianic reform culminates in the celebration 
of a Passover ceremony (2 Kgs 23:21-23).! It is clear after closer 
examination that the Passover has now achieved the status previously 
accorded to the Autumn Festival .? 


1. The Autumn Festival and its Central Motif 


1.1. The Autumn Festival and the Lord as King 


As we have seen (Ch. 1), the theological centre of the Sabaoth theology 
lay in its conception of the Lord as King. The researches of above all 
Mowinckel have demonstrated that the main subject of the Autumn 
Festival was the kingship of the Lord.? During the greater part of the 
monarchical period, this festival was the most important of the annual 
religious celebrations.* Kapelrud and others have enabled us to see the 
connexions between the Israelite Autumn Festival and earlier manifesta- 
tions of Canaanite cultic life.5 


1I do not share Würthwein's doubts (ZTK 73/1976. 407-109) about the historicity of the 
information that such a Passover was celebrated. His argumem is closely connected with 
the assumption that already during the reign of Josiah the year was reckoned from the spring (p. 
408). This is hardly valid. See below. 

2 | use the term "Autumn festival" to denote the pre-exilic feast of Booths before is subsequent 
disintegration into three separate feasts as in Leviticus 23 and Numbers 29. — On this change. 
moving the emphasis from the Autumn festival to the Passover, see Mowinckel (PaStud ЇЇ: 
83-89 and 204-209), Kapelrud (1979: 34-36) and Harrelson (1968: 91). 

3 Mowinckel (PsStud ID. For a survey of the most important points put forward in the subsequent 
discussion see Ringgren (1969: 189-200). See also Clines (IDBSup 625-629 with further lit.) 
7 I shall not in the following take a stand as to the sense of YHWH mälak. On this sec. most re- 
cently, Lipiriski (1965: 372-456), Ulrichsen (VT 27/1977. 361-374) and Gray (1979: 0-39). 

* See | Kgs 8:2.65 and Ezek 45:25 (and cf. Lev 23:39; Num 29:12), where the Autumn festival 
is called "rhe feast", i.e. the feast par excellence. 

* Kapelrud (NocTT 41/1940, 38-58 and idem 1953: 98-109). Among восем studies de Mee": 
presentation (1972) should be mentioned. 
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Already the festival celebrated by Elkanah at Shiloh (1 Sam 1:3) was 
probably an Autumn Festival (cf. Judg 21:19ff.). The annual sacrifice 
(zebah hayyamim, | Sam 1:21; 2:19)6 was offered here. and it is hardly 
surprising that the Lord appears at Shiloh as King and is further 
designated YHWH seba?ör (1 Sam 1:3,11; 4:4).7 

Later in Jerusalem, the Temple serves from the time of its consecra- 
tion as the palace of the divine King (see above, Ch. 1.1—2); it is not 
without significance that the Temple was consecrated in connexion with 
an Autumn Festival (1 Kgs 8:2,65; cf. Ezek 40:1ff.).9 Even scholars 
who are otherwise sceptical of Mowinckel's theories are inclined to 
admit that the Autumn Festival is the most likely Sitz im Leben of a 
number of psalms which have the kingship of God as their theme. These 
include above all Pss 24, 29,9 47, and 93-99,'9 but also such psalms as 
46, 48, and 76 should be counted here. It is likewise impossible to 
ignore the connexion established by Zech 14:16-19 between the Autumn 
Festival and the idea of the Lord as King. This connexion is also 
manifest in post-exilic Judaism, in which the kingship of the Lord is the 
centrepiece of the Jewish New Year, Rosh Hashanah.!! There is also 
some question whether the connexion between the Autumn Festival and 
the kingship of the Lord is not also attested by the weekday psalms of 
the post-exilic Temple liturgy, '? since it is at least a reasonable supposi- 
tion that the series of psalms for the various days of the week may be 
traced back to the pre-exilic Autumn Festival, whose celebration took a 
whole week. 13. According to the Mishnah (Тата 7:4), the first to seventh 


6 See KAI по 26 (Karatepe) A Il 19 — Ш 2 and C IV 3-5. Note the sequence zbh ymm — “1 hri 
(Oct{Nov) — < gsr (ApriJune). Cf. de Moor (1972 part one pp. 10 and 12), who understands 
zbh ymm in Karatepe and | Samuel as referring to the Autumn festival. Contrast Haran (VT 19/ 
1969. 11-22). who regards the cases in 1 Samuel 1:21 and 2:19 as a family or clan feast (cf. 1 
Sam 20:6, 28f.). Cf. also Haran' s additional note (ibid. pp. 372f.). 

? See Mettinger (Sabaoth). 

* Note also the use of Ps 96 in 1 Chron 16:23-33. 

9 Note the title in the LXX connecting Ps 29 with the feast of Booths. Cf. also Kraus (21961: 
335). 

10 See Kraus (21961: 647f., 671f.). Note also that the title of Ps 93 in the LXX connects the Psalm 
with the day before the sabbath, and see below on the psalms of the different days of the Jewish 
week. 

11 On this feast see Elbogen (1967: 140-149). who underlines the role played by the motif of the 
kingship of God. Note the reading of the Sovereignty verses (malkiyyót). mentioned in m. Roš. 
Hal. 4:5. These verses are not specified in the Mishnah or the Talmud. For a list of passages la- 
ter used in this context see Fiebig (1914: 51f.); Num 23:21: Deut 33:5; Ps 22:29: 93:1: 24:7-10; 
Isa 44:6; Obad v 21: Zech 14:9. Note also the use of Ps 29 and 47 in the context of the Jewish 
New Year, sce Fiebig (1914: 62) and Elbogen (1967: 147). 

D This was pointed out to roe by Dr Henry Plantin, Lund. Е 

" Deut 1613.15. Note that in Neh 8:2.18 the feast is celebrated on the old date of Tishri 1-7. The 

known from the calendars in Leviticus 23 and Numbcrs 29 is not followed here. — 
On the week of the Autumn festival cf. Stolz (Wort u. Dienst 11/1971, 159-175) and see below. 
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weekday psalms were ordered by rota: Pss 24, 48, 82, 94, 81, 93, 92. It 
is not hard to see that the concept of the Lord as king plays a leading part 
in virtually all of these psalms (excepted are Pss 81 and 92). 


1.2. The Autumn Festival and the Battle Motif 


The Autumn Festival, which had deep roots in the conceptual world of 
Canaan, and which presumably was also related to the Mesopotamian 
Akitu Festival, will probably have given concrete form to the idea of 
God's battle with the powers of Chaos.'* The importance of the battle 
motif in the Jerusalem cultic tradition during the monarchy can best be 
explained by the assumption that this motif was once associated with the 
pre-exilic Autumn Festival. Thus we find a connexion between the 
kingship of the Lord and his victory attested by a number of psalms, and 
not only in such relatively late texts as Pss 74:12-17 and 89:6-19, but 
also in the ancient Ps 29: 


- 05 iy)’ чур TIA? a0?1ı AW? Vian? mm 


The Lord sits enthroned over the Пооа;'5 
the Lord sits enthroned as king for ever. (Ps 29:10) 


It should be mentioned parenthetically that this passage has striking 
parallels in Mesopotamian texts which describe Marduk as sitting upon 
Tiamat in the Akitu house. '® The battle motif may well also underlie the 
image of water which has been pacified into ice (gerah)!? beneath the 
throne in Ezekiel 1:22 (cf. Rev 15:2; 21:1). Also in the so-called 
"Enthronement Psalms” do we meet the rebellious waters (Ps 93:3-4), 
which are cowed and forced to participate in the acclamation of the Lord 
as king (Ps 98:7-8). The use of the battle motif in the Jerusalem tradition 
also helps to explain its occurrence in texts dealing with the Day of the 


14 The cultic role of the battle motif has been stressed by e.g. de Moor (1971: 55-62 and passim), 
using the Ugaritic materials. Pallis (1926: 249-306) and Lambert (Iraq 25/1963. 189-190) have 
dealt with the Mesopotamian materials; and a good number of scholars belonging to the Myth 
and Ritual School and the Uppsala circle, have discussed the Old Testament evidence. Lambert 
(JTS 16/1965. 295) stresses that in Mesopotamia the cultic role of the motif applies only to 
"Babylon in the time of the Late Babylonian empire. not to any other Akitu house of any 
other city". — For general discussions of the battle motif see Gunkel (21921). Kuiser (1959) 
and Norin (1977 esp. 42-76). 

18 For yasab le ... used in the sense of "'to sit on ...`` эсе Isa 3:26: 47:1: Ps 9:5: Job 2:13 and Lam 
2:10. Cf. Tsevat (1955: 15.31.50.53.139 and idem НИСА 29/1958. 131-133). Tsevas argues 
that that strain of Hebrew. which bears the deepest imprint of Canaanite. expresses "to aif on a 
chair^' by va3ub lekisse?. while the rest of Biblical Hebrew has váfab (al kisse?. 

16 See Lambert (Iraq 25/1963. 189f.). Lambert writes: ‘`The Sea (Tiamat) was по doubt a small 
cultic structure in the Akitu house (probably a dais) and when the statue of Marduk was takes 
there, il was set on the dais to symbolize victory over Tiamat"' (p. 190). 

1? See ВОВ (901b) and Keel (1977: 254). 
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Lord, of which good examples are the clear references in the Apoca- 
lypse of Isaiah (Isa 24:21-23; 25:8; 27:1). 18 

The battle motif is found in both Canaan and Mesopotamia. althougt 
it exhibits considerable local variation.'? In spite of these variations, it 
is possible to point to a common thought structure comprised of the 
battle of the god, his victory, and the temple. This structure is attested in 
Ugarit and in Mesopotamia.?° 

The OT materials are delicate, but a number of signs suggest that the 
thought structure in question also played a role in the Jerusalem tradi- 
tion. Ps 24 shows us the victorious King who enters into his Temple: v 2 
hints that the battle he has just come from was the struggle with the 
Chaos monster. The sequence of battle, kingship, and Temple seems 
also to be present in Exod 15:1-18. 

The battle of the New Year festival was in Mesopotamia associated 
with the creation of the world. The question as to whether the Ugaritic 
battle motif also has cosmological implications is quite controversial?! 
and the usual assumption that certain OT representations of the Chaos 
battle are associated with the idea of Creation has been strongly critici- 
zed.?? But whether or not the battle motif functioned from the beginning 
in Israel as a cosmological motif,2? to me at least it is clear that certain 


18 On the Autumn festival and the day of the Lord see now Gray (SEA 39/1974, 5-37). 

19 The similarities between the Baal texts and Enuma Elish were stressed by Kapelrud (NorTT 61/ 
1960, 241-251). Th. Jacobsen (JAOS 88/1968, 104-108) argues for a common West Semitic 
origin of the forms of the battle myth in Mesopotamia and Canaan. Note also that the battle mo- 
tif is lacking in the Sumerian accounts of creation. As was pointed out by Ringgren (TWAT III: 
652). this may point in the same direction. 

20 As for Mesopotamia. see Елита Elish I 60-77 and VI 57-72. Transl. by Speiser in ANET? 
(1969: 61. 68f.). As for Ugarit, note that the Ugaritic text dealing with the building of a house 
for Baal (UT no 51 = CTA 4 = KTU 1.4) is usually placed after the texts dealing with Baal’s 
battle against YAM (UT no 137 = CTA 21 = KTU 1.2 Land UT no 68 = СТА 21У = KTU 1.2 
IV). On this pattern including battle. kingship and palace (temple) see e.g. Fisher (VT 15/ 
1965, 313-324). P.D. Hanson (JBL 92/1973. 37-59. esp. 53ff.). Cross (1973: 147-163), and 
Clifford (1979: 137-145). A work that | have not had access to is that by Ulshoefer (scc 
Elenchus 58-59/ 1977-78. p. 265. M 

21 Fisher (VT 15/1965, 313-324) assumes such a connexion. Kapelrud is now critical of this (ST 
34/1980. 1-11). 

22 See McCarthy (CBQ 29/1967. 393-406). Vosberg (1975: 46-50 cf. 39-41) and Saggs (1978: 
52-63). — In my opinion, Vosberg lays too heavy emphasis on the function of the nominal clau- 
ses in Ps 74:16 and 89:12 as dividers between battle (in the preceding verses) and creation (in 
the following). Cf. Ps 24:1-2 which show a connexion between the Lord's ownership and his 
founding the earth on the waters. For a discussion with Saggs see Ringgren (Fz Cazelles, 
forthcoming). Vosberg (p. 47f.) and Sages (p. 55) argue that certain descriptions of the battle 
(e.g. Ps 74:14b) presuppose the world as already existing before the fight. It is doubtful 
whether such а view does justice to mythic thinking, see Stolz (1970: 39.64). 

© In any case | am not prepared to accept the idea of Gray (TGUOS 14/1950-52. 47-57. esp. р. 
55) and Norin (1977) thai the eartiest use of the battle motif among the Israelite tribes was to ex- 
press God's saving act at the Sea in connection with the exodus from Egypt. See my review of 
Norin (SEA 43/1978: 87-97: cf. below note 51). ` 
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of these texts convey the idea of Creation through conflict. I would 
mention in this connexion Pss 74:12-17 and 89:10-13. The question is 
whether Ps 24 should not also be interpreted along these lines: the battle 
from which the divine warrior has just emerged (vv 7-10) appears to be 
the battle by which Chaos becomes Cosmos (v 2).2% 

As we saw above, there is reason to connect the Jewish series of 
weekday psalms which feature the motif of the Lord as king with the 
week of the pre-exilic Autumn Festival. The Mishnah also informs us 
that the local ma‘ amador came together to their own cities to read the 
story of Creation in the course of one week (m. Таап 4:2-3).2* The 
reading of a special psalm and of a particular section of Gen 1 each day 
emphasizes the conceptions of the Lord as king and of the days of the 
week of Creation.2 It may well be the case that the week of the 
pre-exilic Autumn Festival forms the background for this week in the 
Jewish liturgy. 

Now, it would be a mistake to believe that Genesis 1 in its present 
form: constitutes the cultic muthos of the Autumn Festival. If the 
kingship of God and his victory over Chaos played any part in the 
Autumn Festival, and further, if the concept of Creation was of signifi- 
cance in this connexion, then it would be highly likely that the pre-exilic 
Autumn Festival had to do with Creation through conflict. But Gen 1 
itself came into being after the great transformation of the cultic scene; 
the battle motif has been consciously forced into the background, 
possibly because the text was composed at a time and under circumstan- 
ces in which it was thought necessary to suppress such well known 
Babylonian сопсер(іопѕ.25 Nonetheless, with its implicit criticism of 
the battle motif, Genesis 1 bears witness to the role which the idea of 
Creation through conflict once played in the conceptual realm of the 
Autumn Festival 28 By suppressing the battle motif of the Israelite 


4% [n Ps 104:5-9 note, however, the sequence: God founds the earth, covers н with the deeps, and 
rebukes the waters (thus creation. chaos, conflict, cf. Prov 8:22-31 and Gen 1:1-2). We are here 
confronted with the process of de-mythologizing myth. Cf. Gen 1:21 and Ps 104:26. 

24 СГ. Elbogen (1967: 237.553) and Sidhli (Wort u. Dienst 10/1969, 121-129). 

24 The psalm was read in the temple and the portion of Genesis 1 in the local communities. 

25 Cf. most recently Kapelrud (ZAW 91/1979. 163). 

26 Sec esp. Ringgren (SEA 13/1948. 9-21). We only find reminiscences of the beitie motif. Nate 
God's mighty word, controlling the darkness and the waters. Note the fact that Gen 1:9 ар lon- 
ger speaks of bounds for the waters (contrast Jer 5:22: Ps 104:9; Prov 8:27-29: Job 26:10; 38:8- 

11). And note that the ranninim of Gen 1:21 are created beings. Thus the connexion between 
Genesis | and the New Year's festival was less direct than was believed by Hamberr (1958: 
60-82). — In this connexion | must call attention to the possibility of a connexion between the 
idea of God's creative word and the idea of God's rebuking (gd! ur/ge ard) the Sea in the barre 
texts. Note Ps 18:16 and 104:5-9 as possible indications of such a connexion, which would ant, 
of course, preclude the idea of God's creative word also having other roots. CY. Ahissróm 
(1971: 74 note 3). 
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Autumn Festival, Genesis 1 also indirectly suppresses its Babylonian 
counterparts.27 l 

To summarize briefly: the pre-exilic Autumn Festival, which lasted 
one week (Deut 16:13,15), probably from the first to the seventh of 
Tishri,?® was a celebration characterized by the notions of the kingship 


of God, his victory over Chaos, and the subsequent Creation of the 
world. 


2. The Transformation and its Theological Implications 


2.1. Passover and the Spring Calendar 


In the festival calendar in Deuteronomy 16, the Passover figures for the 
first time as a pilgrimage festival,2%@ complete with massór. In its 
historicizing connexion with the Exodus, Passover emerges as the most 
highly esteemed festival of the year. The celebration of a Passover 
festival is the culmination of Josiah’s Reform (2 Kgs 23:21-23). 

In view of the fact that scholars have yet to reach consensus in the 
intensive discussion of Josiah's Reform and its relationship to the 
original Deuteronomy 28 we shall here stick to the traditional understan- 
ding of these materials.2° Thus we conclude that the Passover had 
achieved a position rivalling that of the Autumn Festival already in late 
pre-exilic times; alternatively, this may first have occurred during the 
Exile. 

Besides, either shortly before or during the Exile, Judah abandoned 
the old Autumn calendar in favour of the Babylonian Spring calendar. 
This transition is presupposed by the law of the Passover in Exod 12:2, 
where the Passover is assigned to ‘‘the first month of the year’’. The 


27 It is highly probable that Mesopotamian ideas influenced the Israelite Autumn Festival, e.g. du- 
ring the reigns of Ahaz and Manasseh. — Note the weeping of the High Priest and his exculpa- 
tory oath on the Day of Atonement in Tosepta Yoma 1:8, and see С. Larsson (1980: 68, cf. 82). 
Larsson points to the similarity to the negative confession and the humiliation of the king in the 
Babylonian Akitu festival. — In post-exilic Judaism the royal ointment and insignia are trans- 
ferred to the High Priest. Note the ointment and insignia of Aaron, Exod 28:15ff.. 36Т.: 30:30 
and see Мепїп ег (1976: 287f.). Therefore. if we find close similarities between the role of the 
king in the Babylonian Akitu festival and that of the priest on the Jewish Day of Atonement, the 
intermediary is probably to be found in the role of the king in the pre-exilic Israelite Autumn 
festival. 

D See above note 13. 

20 What we find in Exod 34:25b is a Dir accretion. Cf. below at note 43. 

29 See Warthwein (ZTK 73/1976. 395-423). Mayes (1979: 85-103) and Hoffmann (1980: 169- 
270). — Less radical are W. Dietrich (VT 27/1977. 13-35) and Rose (ZAW 89/1977, 50-63). 

ю That is. the finding of в law book. more or less closely related to the original Deuteronomy. 
goes before the reform, and the reform culminates in the central celebration of a Passover. 
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Spring year seems also to be presupposed in Jer 36:22; 52:12 (= 2 Kgs 
25:8): and Zech 7:3,5, to mention only a few examples. 

The date of this calendrical reform has not yet been determined with 
certainty. The two most likely dates are (a) during the reign of Jehoia- 
chim, that is, probably in 604 when the king became a Babylonian vas- 
sal (2 Kgs 24:1);?! or (b) during the Exile itself.3? The event would 
seem to be an example of the principle of cuius regio eius calendarium. 
But irrespective of when this transition took place, we should recognize 
that the Spring year must have contributed to emphasize the status of the 
Passover as the most distinguished festival. 

Not only did the Autumn Festival give way to the Passover celebra- 
tion, the old unified Autumn event disintegrated into three separate 
festivals in the month of Tishri.33 While the oldest sources, including 
Deuteronomy, speak of one Autumn Festival of one week,™ later 
sources refer to three distinct festivals, namely убт rer â on the first of 
Tishri, the Day of Atonement on the tenth, and Tabernacles, which ran 
from the fifteenth to the twenty-second of Tishri.?® This development is 
a continuation of the process which elevated the Passover at the expense 
of the Autumn Festival.39 

Kapelrud has very sensibly put the question as to why the liturgical 
centre of gravity shifted in this manner in Israel.” His question leads us 
to offer two observations: 

(a) The reign of Josiah was characterized by reaction against foreign 
cults. Thus the Autumn Festival with its obvious parallels in foreign 
institutions (not least the Akitu festival) became highly suspect. The 
Passover, however, was recognized as a genuinely Israelite festival. It 
is accordingly probable that Josiah and his High Priest consciously 


I See de Vaur (1965: 191). 

9! Thus Auerbach (VT 9/1959. 113-121: 10/1960. 69f.) and de Vaux (1965. 190-193). 

92 Thus Malamat (IEJ 18/1968. 137-155. esp. 144-150). On the reform of tbe calendar sce also 
Clines (IDBSup 625-629) and М. Weippert (BRL? 165-168). 

33 See Mowinckel (PsStud 11: 83-89). 

34 Sce Deut 16:13.15: cf. Exod 23:16: 34:22. Note also Neh 8:2.18. 

35 Lev 23:23-44; Numbers 29. 

36 Two psalms seem to stand in the middle of this development. In Ps 80 we find God enthroned 
upon the cherubim in v 2 (cf. vv 5,815.20). At the same time, we fied a number of allusions 
to DuDtr theology: v 6 (the bread of tears. cf. Deut 16:3). v 9 (exodus) and v 12 (the Euphratc 
Israel known from Deut 1:7: 11:24: Jos 1:4: cf. Diepold 1972: 57(1.). With Norin (1977: 
138-142) 1 find it correct to dete this psalm to the end of the seventh century. – in Ps 81. v4 
contains an allusion to the Autumn festival (see Mowinckel. PsStud 11: 86f.). On the other hand 
we find Di/Dir features in vv 9-11 (cf. Deut 6:4 and 5:6-10), v 17 (cf. Deut 32:13) and v 6 (the 
form yehdsep. see Norin VT 29/1979, 87-97). Norin (1977: 142-145) dates this psalm to the 
seventh century, which seems convincing. 

3? Kapelrud (1979: 34-36, orig. publ. in 1965). 
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emphasized the Passover and suppressed the Autumn Festival with its 
manifest similarities to the Assyro-Babylonian cult.?® 

(b) It is also probable that the Exile contributed to this process. The 
Autumn Festival emphasized the kingship of the Lord and the function 
of the Temple as his royal abode; these aspects presuppose the existence 
of the Jerusalem Temple. However, with the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the Temple, Ark, and cherubim throne disappeared; the material basis 
of the Autumn Festival was eliminated by the disaster of the ЕхіІе.29 


2.2. The Theological Implications 


On the level of theological ideas the transition under discussion can be 
described in simple terms with the cliché, ‘from myth to salvation 
history.''4? The Exodus tradition and the celebration of the Exodus will 
scarcely have played any significant role in Judah before late pre-exilic 
times.*! However, the process that brought Passover to the fore led to 
the "'historicizing'' of this festival;*? thus a festival with obvious histo- 
rical associations took on the status previously accorded to the Autumn 
Festival with its mythically coloured motifs. The historicizing of the 
Passover and its attachment to the Exodus tradition is apparent in Deut 
16:1,3,6; it was also edited into more ancient regulations concerning the 
Massoth (Exod 23:15; 34:18).4 

Thus the most distinguished cult festival no longer mediated a sacra- 
mental“ experience of the theophanic coming and victory of the Lord, 
as was the case in the Autumn Festival; rather, the cult rites became acts 
of *’remembrance”’ (Deut 16:1-8).*° Parallel to this is the fact that the 
Sabbath became historicized into a reminder of the Exodus (Deut 5:15). 
The brief historical credo (Deut 26:5-9, etc.) emerged to give poignant 
expression to this accent on salvation history.*9 Similarly, the emphasis 
was laid on covenant and law in Deuteronomy and Deuteronomistic 
literature." 


38 Thus Kapelrud (1979: 34-36). Cf. Fretheim (CBQ 39/1968, 13). 

99 Thus Mowinckel (PsStud (1: 206). 

40 While using this formulation | am well aware of the cautions voiced by Cross (1973: 82f.. 87). 
On the process of historicizing see Weiser (1931: 22-43) and Noth (Ges Stud Il, 1969: 29-47). 
On the general theme of cult and history ef. С.Е. Wright (Im 16/1962, 3-20). 

41 See von Rad (Theologie 1 1962: 350f.: 1 31962: 203). 

42 See Welthausen (1961: 92, 102) and cf. von Rad (Theologie 11 21962: 1171T.). — 1 do not agree 
with А. Schmitt (1975: 47-54) about an early, pre-Deuteronomic historicization of the Passover. 
On Exod 12:21-23,27b in this connexion see Norin (1977:175f.). 

43 See Mowinckel (PsStud LI: 204(.) and Norin (1977: 182-184). 

On this term. cf. Gray (1979: 1 n. 3). 

48 Cf. Clements (1978: 71). Note also Steingrimsson (SEA 44/1979. 68-73). 

*9 See Rost (1965: 11-25) and Carmichael (УТ 19/1969, 273-289). Cf. also Durham (IDBSup 
197-199 witb further lit.). A 

47 For references see Meninger (1976: 304). : 
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This historicizing tendency also affected the use of the motif of the 
Chaos battle, which began to be used to describe how God had interve- 
ned during the Exodus by leading Israel to safety through the Sea of 
Reeds.*® This new application of the motif is well attested in several 
poetic texts.49 


The Song of the Sea (Exod 15:1-18) is also significant in this 
connexion; here we have ancient traditional materials in a relatively late 
literary context. In its present form this hymn should be understood in 
the light of the Josianic era, which strongly stressed the Passover and 
the Exodus.5? The Song of the Sea utilizes the battle motif.5! Recogni- 
tion of two facts is essential to an understanding of this hymn: (a) Н 
presupposes the Zion-Sabaoth theology, as we can judge from makón 
lesibteka in v 17 (cf. 1 Kgs 8:13), and from v 18, which acknowledges 
the Lord as king.5? (b) The battle motif does not appear here in its 
original mythopoetic form; rather, it has been transformed into the motif 
of the battle with the nations, a process of transformation which we 
otherwise find within the framework of the Zion-Sabaoth theology (Pss 
46; 48; 76; Isa 17:12-14).5? However, unlike the hymns of Zion, Exod 
15:1-18 refers to specific enemies: God's battle is waged against the 
Egyptians. As a corollary to this, we discover that the waters no longer 
represent the powers of Chaos, but are instead God's obedient tools. 

These historicizing and demythologizing tendencies are also evident 
in the use of the royal predication of Со; this usage was originally a 
loan from the Canaanites, and it probably underwent historization 
during or even before the reign of Josiah: God is revealed as the king of 
Israel, and his kingship is dated from the Exodus event.55 This aspect of 
the divinity took on extra significance shortly before and during the 


** While noting this development McCarthy (CBQ 29/1967. 393-406) and otbers date it much too 
early. See also Norin (1977) and see n. 23 above. On the reinterpretation of the chaos symbo- 
lism in the OT see also 8.W. Anderson (1967). a work which deserves close attention in future 
discussions of Old Testament theology. 

4 E.g. Ps 77:17-21: 106:9: 114:3,5; Isa 51:9-11. 

99 Sec Tournay (RB 65/1958, 335-357, esp. p. 340. 357) and Norin (1977: 77-107). Norin sup- 
poses a very ancient literary kernel. subjected to redactional expansion in the time of Josiah. 
This assumption of an original Urmeerestied is not unproblcmatic. 

5) This was stressed by, among others, Norin (1977:77-107) and Rinegren (Fs Carelle. forthco- 
ming). 1 am now prepared to admit that the bett motif is present in Exod 15:1-18 (contrat 
SEA 43/1978. 92 f.). but note my points below. 

82 The royal predication of God was certainly important already in pre-monarchic limes, see Afet- 
tinger (Sabaoth note 87), but | cannot consider ExoJ 15:18 as one of the carly cascs 

53 Stolz (1970: 72-85) tried to understand the motif of the Volkerkempf as a pre-luraclite develop- 
ment. However, sec the criticism voiced by Roberts JBL 92/1973, 337f.). 

ба See W.H. Schmidt (1961: 72-76). 

55 Cf. Num 23:21f.; Judg 8:23 (on this see now Crüsemunn 1978: 42-54); Mich 2: 1X 4:7. 
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Exile. On this point passages such as 1 Sam 8:7-8 and 12:1256 (сї. Deut 
33:5) deserve our particular attention, but Exod 15:18. Ezek 20:32-40 
(esp. vv 33-34), and Ps 114:1-2 should also be mentioned.5” 

To this picture we should add the fact that Creation no longer con- 
cerns only the Cosmos in general; the idea has been modified to account 
for the existence of Israel as a people.59 Here the expression ‘am zú 
ganita in Exod 15:16 comes to mind; the formally similar expression 
which uses gäal in v 13 (‘am гй gà?altà) suggests that v 16 should be 
rendered, ’’the people whom thou hast purchased” (cf. Ps 74:2, with 
дапа and gà?al in parallelism). On the other hand, we do happen to 
know that далд sometimes connotes creation or procreation.°® Now, Isa 
43:21 ("ат гй yasarti li) occurs in a context which alludes to the Song of 
the Sea and thus implies that ‘am zú ganita іп Exod 15:16 was read as a 
statement about the constitution of Israel as a people. It is patent that 
this concept received added significance during the Exile, as is indicated 
by Ps 102:19 and a number of passages i Isaiah 40— 55.99 

The era of Josiah and the subsequent Exile entailed four important 
consequences on the theological plane: 


1. The centre of gravity of the liturgical year became the Passover meal, 
that is, a festival which had obvious historica] reference thanks to its 
new connexion with the Exodus. 

2. The Chaos battle, which originally depicted a primeval conflict, be- 
gan to be used to describe God's salvific intervention during the Exo- 
dus. 

3. The royal predication of the Lord began to be used to characterize 
God as having been king over Israel since the Exodus. 

4. The concept of Creation was further developed to account for the 
constitution of Israel as a people. 


Two main lines can easily be discerned in the study of the Israelite 
cult. On one side, we have scholars who assign centrality to the 
celebration of the Lord as King and Creator (esp. Mowinckel); on the 
other we have those who insist on a dramatic re-enactment of the events 
of Exodus and Conquest (esp. von Rad and Weiser) DI If we confine our 


6 For the possibility of pre-Dtr tradition in | Sam 12:12 sec Mettinger (1976: 82f.). - The grow- 
ing importance of the idea of God as king of Israel has been noted by W. Dietrich (ZTK 77/ 
1980. 263-265). 

37 Note also Zeph 3:15; Isa 33:22; 41:21; 43:15; 44:6. 

ва Cf. McCarthy (СВО 29/1967. 399-400). who dates this development much too early. 

99 Gen 4:1: 14:19.22; Ps 139:13: Prov 8:22 (cf. v 24£.). It is used about God's bringing Israel forth 
in Deut 32:6. 

90 {за 43:1,7.15.21: 44:2,21,24; 45:11. ; 

*! For surveys with ample references to the literature see Kraus (1966: 1-25) and Cross (1973: 
79-90). Note also Rínggren' s judicious discussion of the Autumn festival (1969: 189-200). 
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analysis to the Jerusalem cult during the monarchy, then we shall 
discover a fair degree of justification for both views; however, taken by 
itself neither viewpoint offers us a picture which does justice to the 
dynamics of historical reality. І 

To рш it another way, those scholars who emphasize Heilsgeschichte 
and covenant have not paid sufficient attention to the profound transfor- 
mation the cult was subjected to shortly before and during the Exile. 
Naturally, we cannot discount the possibility that the Jerusalem cult 
contained some salvation-historical motifs at an early date, but broadly 
speaking these motifs seem first to have come into their own during the 
era of Josiah. 

The views adumbrated in these pages are profoundly relevant to the 
study of OT theology, and it is high time the salvation-historical per- 
spective so successfully propounded by von Rad, and which has domi- 
nated research in recent decades, was complemented by conclusions 
arising from the study of Hebrew psalmody and wisdom. It seems to me 
that von Rad carried out his theological enterprise while being all too 
enthralled by the spell of Deuteronomistic theology. Admittedly, the 
Deuteronomistic programme was a magnificent attempt to compose a 
normative theology, but, as is well known, the Deuteronomistic circle 
of tradition was not the only one in ancient Israel. Moreover, the fact 
that their success was only partial is evident in the fact of the resurgence 
of mythopoetic language in exilic psalms and apocalyptic. 

We are now ready to offer a more comprehensive perspective, in 
which the well-known but bewildering jig-saw pieces of information 
offered by our texts begin to form a new and meaningful pattern. The 
Deuteronomistic Name theology was an element in a theological evolu- 
tion which may be characterized as a Copernican revolution in the 
Judaean cult in the time around the Exile. Our observations may be 
schematically summarized as follows: 





the Sabaoth theology Dir theology 


main festival: Autumn Festival Passover 

central idea of God manifests his king- God's saving act at 

the Festival ship through victory the Exodus 

battle motif primeval conflict battle motif applied to 
the Exodus 

Creation primeval and cosmic Israel constituted as a people 
ai the Exodus 

God and Temple YHWH séba?ótenthroned em in the Tempie, God 


above the cherubim himself in heaven 
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Summary 


In summarizing the results of the preceding investigation of the Name 
theology, it should be frankly admitted that there are two important 
points where uncertainty remains: (a) We do not know with certainty 
whether the first edition of the Deuteronomistic Historical Work dates 
from before or during the Exile (sce above, n.1). For my part, I am 
inclined to prefer the later date, but if a pre-exilic date is nevertheless to 
be considered, then the period after 597 is the most likely. (b) We have 
not succeeded in assigning the various Name formulas in Deuteronomy 
with complete certainty to the original Deuteronomy and its later accre- 
tions, but while it is obvious that a number of these occurrences belong 
to the later materials, it is difficult to demonstrate that any of the Name 
formulas was already present in the original law code. Bearing these 
reservations in mind, the results of this study suggest the following 
conclusions: 

(1) We find the short centralization formula without the Name ele- 
ment in the original Deuteronomy. At this date there was no Name theo- 
logy as such. 

(2) The centralization formula was supplied with the lesukken Zem 
addition already prior to the composition of the D-Work: “the place 
which the Lord your God will choose, to make his name dwell there." 
Semantically, this formula has to do with the ’"dwelling’’ of the Name 
at the holy place. Other interpretations are to be rejected. It seems clear 
that this formula must have become current in a situation when the 
sanctuary was still **habitable’’, but when external circumstances de- 
manded a different understanding of the presence of God than that 
which we encounter in the Sabaoth theology. Such a situation was 
present in the years following 597. 

(3) We find in the D-Work a full-blown Name theology, which can 
be seen in its theological context as a break with the Sabaoth theology. 
Explicit formulations relocate God to heaven. However, presence of his 
Name at the cultic site is the conditio sine qua non for Israel to invoke 
her God in prayer. 

(4) Occurrences of formulas linking the Name with the Temple in 
Jeremiah are all to be assigned to exilic materials. The formula nigra? 
gem ‘al ..., which is common in Jeremiah, is to be understood in the 
light of the Deuteronomistic Name theology. 

(5) The events which stripped the Temple in 597 and destroyed it in 
586 appear to have played an important part in the development of a 
new interpretation of God's presence in the sanctuary; this new view is 

expressed in the various Name formulas. 
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Both the early /esakken sem formula and its later corollaries may be 
understood in conjunction with the development of the Name theology 
as having arisen from the cognitive dissonance which was produced by 
the confrontation between the ancient theology of the Presence with the 
facts of the plundering and destruction of the Temple. Such a situation is 
usually handled in one of two ways: either the dissonance is resolved by 
means of programmes involving techniques of avoidance, or else tech- 
niques of explanation are resorted to. As a consciously evolved theolo- 
gical product, the Name theology represents one of the latter procedu- 
res. 

(6) On the other hand, we must be careful not to overemphasize the 
significance of Israel's disasters; the Name theology is indeed a radical 
theological creation, yet it has lines of continuity stretching into the 
past. As a break with the conception of the God enthroned in the 
Temple, the Name theology runs parallel to the cultic policy of the 
Josianic era, which among other things brought about a shift of empha- 
sis in the liturgical year from the Autumn Festival to the Passover. It is 
imperative to pay due attention to this development in order to get a 
proper grasp of fundamental problems in Israelite religion and Old 
Testament theology. Further on the question of continuity, see below, 
Ch. IV. 

(7) Seen in the light of these observations, the low frequency of the 
Sabaoth designation in the D-Work is intelligible; when the idea of the 
God enthroned in the Temple is eliminated, YHWH séba?ót, too, is 
relegated to theological oblivion. 


Addition to the proofs: Note the penetrating study by F.K. Кыштай, The Deuteronomistic thsolpgy 
of the temple. Annual of the Japanese Biblical Institute 7/1981. 16- 52. 
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CHAPTER III 


The Kabod Theology 


A. The Kabod Theology in Priestly Pentateuchal Tradition 


The most distinguished of the divine epithets used by the Zion-Sabaoth 
theology was YHWH seba’ör (yoseb hakkerubim): its place in the 
sanctuary was taken over in Deuteronomistic theology by God's sem. 
Around the time of the Exile we also encounter the Priestly stream of 
tradition, which is detectable in the P-materials of the Pentateuch and in 
Ezekiel. In these two literary corpuses the Sabaoth designation is 
conspicuous in its absence. Its place in the theological conceptual 
structure has been taken by kaböd, the ``С1огу”` of the Lord. The 
problem accordingly arises as to what concepts conceming the presence 
of God in the sanctuary were attached to kaböd in Priestly tradition. 
Here it will be appropriate to treat Ezekiel and the Pentateuchal mate- 
rials as separate entities. We shall deal with the latter first. 


The Biblical Materials 


In agreement with Rendtorff' we would single out two groups of 
relevant passages: 


(1) kabéd in conjunction with crises during Israel's wandering in the 
desert: 


Exod 16:7,10 manna; note the '""murmuring"' in vv 2,7,8,9. 

Num 14:10(21,22) the spies; note murmuring in v 2, revolt, v IO. 

Num 16:19 Korah; note the revolt situation, murmuring, v 11. 

Num 17:7 (RSV 16:42) after Korah's death; murmuring, v 6. 

Num 20:6 waters of Meribah, the people's controversy with 
Moses, v 3. 


(2) kabód in conjuction with Sinai and the cult: 
Exod 24:16,17 kabéd settles on Sinai. 


Exod 29:43 kabód will sanctify the Tabernacle. 
Exod 40:34,35 kaböd fills the sanctuary. 
Lev 9:6,23 Aaron’s first sacrifice. 


1 Rendtorff{KD Beih 1/21963. 30). Cf. Westermann (Ps Eichrodt. 1970: 230-245). 


If we ignore Exod 16 and 24, in which the Tabernacle does not yet 
exist. the P-materials invariably relate kaböd to the sanctuary. The latter 
is usually described as Shel md‘ ed (though in Exod 40:34f. it is termed 
miskan). Interestingly, in the P-materials kaböd is never expressly 
connected with kapporet, the ``тпегсу seat `. 


The Theology of the Priestly Tabernacle: Two Important Roots. 


Any attempt to interpret the conceptions of the presence of God which 
are expressed in the texts dealing with the Priestly Tabernacle must be 
founded on a traditio-historical analysis of the various layers of mate- 
rial. The Priestly materials display the ambiguous characteristics of a 
photographic double exposure; in them we find influences from both an 
ancient pre-monarchical Tent tradition and from the Temple theology of 
the Jerusalem tradition. The old pre-monarchical tradition of the Tent of 
Meeting (Shel mó' ed) is primarily represented by three texts:? 


Exod 33:7-11: the pillar of cloud descends to speak with Moses at the 
entrance to the Tent of Meeting, which is located outside the camp. 


Num 11:14-17,24-30: The Lord descends in the pillar of cloud to the 
Tent and sends his Spirit into the 70 elders. 


Num 12: The Lord descends in the pillar of cloud, stands at the entrance 
to the Tent, and speaks with Aaron and Miriam (vv 5ff.). 


The distinctive characteristics of this old Tent of Meeting, ?ohel mo‘ ed, 
are as follows: It is located outside of the camp. Its function is non- 
cultic. Neither sacrifice nor priests are named, пог is the Ark; rather, 
this Tent functions in connection with oracular consultations. A theo- 
phany takes place at the entrance to the Tent of Meeting; here the 
divinity descends (yarad?), and the murky cloud ( алап“) is the vehicle 
of communication. The theophany is concluded when the cloud ''remo- 
ved [súr] from over the Ten. "8 God is not constantly present in the 


2 Cf. also Deut 31:14-15: Josh 18:1: 19:51; 1 Sam 2:22; 2 Sam 6:17; [Kgs 8:4 (cf. 1 Kgs 1:39: 
2:28.30). which may not belong to the old Тем tradition, see R. Schmitt (1972: 180-196). On 
this ancient Tent tradition see. most recently. Görg (1967: 138-170), R. Schmun (1972: 175-255 
esp. 1801T.). Koch (TWAT 1/1973. 134-138). Cross (1973: 185-186). V. Frizz (1977: 100-109). 
T.W. Mann (1977: 144-152) and Haran (1978: 260-275). — On the term "ahel mJ éd ace the 
survey in Schmitt (1972: 182f.). Note Clifford s interpretation, starting trom Ugaritc abr md. 
"divine assembly" (СВО 33/1971. 221-227). On the occurrence of а Canaanite mtd?) ш 
Wenamun, see Kuschke (ZAW 63/1951, 82f. n. 51). 

3 Exod 33:9: Num 1:17.25: 12:5. 

* Exod 33:9; Num 11:25; 12:5.10. 

5 Num 12:10. 
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Tent; rather, the idea represented is a sort of rendezvous-theology. It is 
especially noteworthy that the Tent tradition does not know the term 
kaböd®, nor šākan. which is likewise an important item in the Priestly 
lexicon. 

If we remove from this pre-monarchical. non-Priestly Tent tradition 
and turn to the P-materials and their depiction of the Priestly Tabernac- 
le, it immediately becomes obvious that we are dealing with something 
completely different. The placement of the Tabernacle in the midst of 
the camp,’ plus its association with the most important cultic inventory 
(sacrifices, priests, the Ark) show that the Tabernacle cannot be identi- 
fied with the old Tent. 

On the other hand, it is clear that the Priestly theology has absorbed 
both terms and concepts from the ancient Tent tradition. This is seen in 
the frequent characterization of the Tabernacle as Shel mod‘ ed? and in 
the appearance of the pillar of cloud® during theophanies. Further, the 
use by the P-materials of the verb nó'ad, “meet, gather’’,'° would 
seem to point in the same direction. 

Yet it is also true that important evidence exists which shows that the 
Tabernacle theology also has important connexions with the Jerusalem- 
ite Temple theology. The description of the Tabernacle and its inventory 
unmistakably supports this conclusion.'' Moreover, besides using Johel 
m6‘ ed to designate the sanctuary, P also uses miskan (RSV '"Tabernac- 
le’’); the use of the latter in far older materials stemming from the Zion 
tradition (Pss 46:5; 84:2; 132:5,7) shows that its application in the P 
traditions is a direct loan from Jerusalemite theology. 17 Linguistically, 
this term undoubtedly means ''dwelling’’, but as a concession to con- 
vention I have here chosen to use the designation ’’Tabernacle.”” 

The fact of the double parentage of the Tabernacle theology, that is, 
the fact that it is rooted in both Temple theology and Tent tradition, 
explains the curious observation that the central terms or expressions of 
the traditions in the P-materials often display alternatives such as:!3 


* As was pointed out by Terrien (1978: 178. 218). 
7 Numbers 2 etc. 

* See the concordance. 

* Exod 16:10, 24:16, 18; 40:34-38; Lev 16:2 etc. 

10 Exod 25:22; 29:42f.: 30:6.36; Num 17:19. 

1 See e.g. R. Schmitt (1972: 244-249). 

12 See WH. Schmidt (ZAW 75/1963, 91-92). Cf. Kuschke (ZAW 63/1951. 84-86). Note also the 
use of tbe word to denote a sanctuary in Нага (KA! no 247.6), according to Hillers (BASOR 
206/1972, 54-56). who adopts the reading bmikn?. For a possible occurrence in Mari see Ма: 
lamar (FsFobrer 1980: 73). 

13 Cf. R. Schmin (1972: 214). 
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А B 
sanctuary Ohel mõ ed miškān 
divine presence пбќай 3akan'* 
medium of revelation “änan’® kaböd 
site of theophany petah ће! mõ ëd? ` Sal hakkapporei'? 


The terms in the left-hand column (A) point to the old Tent tradition. Of 
the terms in the right-hand column (B), we have seen that miskan points 
to the Temple tradition. We shall shortly attempt to examine the terms 
Sakan, kaböd, and kapporet, below. 


Status Quaestionis: A Short Survey of Criticism. 


The idea of the Presence in the Tabernacle texts must be examined on 
the basis of the traditio-historical perspective outlined above. Simply 
put, the problem may be formulated as follows: was it the old Tent 
tradition, characterized by a rendezvous-theology and divine revelations 
which occur ‘’senkrecht von oben’’, which eventually determined the 
conception of God's presence in connexion with the Tabernacle, or, 
alternatively, was the Tabernacle theology fundamentally a new off- 
shoot of the classical Jerusalemite Temple theology? 


For many years, research has been dominated by the view that the Tent tradition was 
determinative for the idea of the Presence in the Tabernacle theology. '7* Above all von 
Rad emphasized this view with a number of trenchant observations appearing in various 
works.'® According to him, the idea of God's indwelling can be detected in P; the 
sacrifice and preparation of the shewbread take place lipne YHWH. Further, P says that 
God dwells “in the midst of his people". However, von Rad also insists that such 
expressions are mere reminiscences of earlier tradition; it was the mo‘ ed concept which 
ultimately triumphed in the traditio-historical process. Thus the Tabemacle functions in P as 
the meeting place (Begegnungsort) between God and man, not as Temple of indwelling 
(Wohntempel). P's use of no‘ ad would be meaningless. if it were held that God dwelt in 
the Tabernacle. Thus, according to van Rad. the accounts of the wandering in the desert 
repeatedly speak of "des Wunder dieser sich immer neu ereignenden Kondeszendenz 
Jahwes.'''® 


14 Exod 24:16; 25:8: 29:45-46: 40:35; Num 5:3: 9:17.18.22: 10:12: 35:34. Cf. also Lev 16:16 and 
Josh 22:19 with the ten/tabernacle as the subject of Jakan. 

18 See note 9 above. 

18 See esp. Num 16:19: 20:6 and cf. also Exod 29:42-43: Lev 9:5-6.23-24: Num 17:7.15. 

'? Exod 25:22; Lev 16:2, 13: Num 7:89 (cf. Exod 30:6,36; Num 17:19). 

199 A survey of research is found in R. Schmitt (1972: 214fT.). 

8 Von Rad in his article on the tent from 1931 (Ges Stud I, 21961: 110f.). ip the study of the theo- 
logy of P from 1934, (see Ges Stud П, 1973: 181-184) and in his Deuseronocniuae- Studien from 
1947 (see Ges Stud Il. 1973: 127-132, English wanslation 1953: 37-44). 

19 See Von Rad (Ges Stud Il. 1973: 128). Von Rad refers to Exod 16:10: 29:43: Nem 14:10; 
16:19: 17:7: 20:6. 
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So, too, М. Noth.?? who finds in P traces of both the Jerusalemte theology and th 
Tent tradition. According to Noth, the Jerusalem tradition was an obvious and more o 
less self-explanatory quantity at the time when the Priestly materials took form. The 
significant and unique aspect of P's Tabernacle theology was that the tradents sough 
recourse to the ancient Tent tradition in the interests of complementing and correcting 
the notions of God’s dwelling implicit in the Temple theology (p.266). 

Kuschke?" also is well aware of the importance of the Temple tradition. for instance 
in his discussion of sakan and mi3kan (pp.84-86). However. he feels that the Jerusalem 
tradition was available to P in the spiritualized form already present in Deuteronomy and 
the D-Work (pp.86f. and 103f.). Moreover, the idea of God's indwelling did not 
emerge victorious; rather, P became influenced by the mo‘ éd-component (pp. 83 and 
103f.), so that the concept present in P is the ultimate product of an ancient protesi 
against the Temple (p.88). 

The lines drawn by von Rad, Noth, and Kuschke have been extended by Fretheim, 22 
who feels that the role of the Tent tradition permeates P so thoroughly that there is some 
question whether the Priestly source is not in reality anti-Temple. The Priestly Taber- 
nacle is seen as an elaboration of pre-Temple institutions; it is an impermanent dwelling 
for Yahweh, a concept expressed by the choice of miskan as a designation for the 
sanctuary (p.321). 

Cross emphasizes the importance of the desert traditions for P primarily on the basis 
of philological observations concerning sdkan and miskan. Study of the oldest occur- 
rences of 3akan?** suggests, in Cross’ opinion, the conclusion that miskan originally 
meant “tent, encampment”, which leads to the idea that 3akan is to be understood in P 
as a denominated verb signifying "to tent, tabemacle." He further holds that P 
consistently distinguishes between yasab, used of man, and Sakan, used of God (cf. 
Num 35:34). 

Clements** subscribes to Cross’ views and emphasizes that P speaks of an "'imperma- 
nent ‘tabernacling’ " (p.117). An important facet of this usage is, acccording to 
Clements, the fact that, "the Priestly authors were conscious of a gap in the history of 
Yahweh's presence in Israel, occasioned by the exile.’ (p.117). 

M. Görg has undertaken a thorough study of #2Кал,® in which he points to a dynamic 
aspect of the semantic range of this verb; rather than expressing continual presence, it 
implies "ein kurzzeitiges Verweilen” (pp.60,113).2° We shall return to Gorg’s views at 
greater length in our discussion of akan to follow. 

Thus the idea that the Tabernacle theology was characterized by the concept of the 
temporary, impermanent presence of God has been a prominent point of view subscri- 
bed to by many scholars in the researches of the last half century. Another, much 
smaller group have arrived at the diametrically opposite conclusion, that the Tabernacle 
in P is conceived of as the site of God’s continual presence. 

This view was asserted by Morgenstern in his early works.?" Among other things. 


20 Noth (1948: 264-267). 

21 Kuschke (ZAW 63/1951. 74-105). 

22 Fretheim (VT 18/1968, 313-329, esp. 317f., 321). 

73 Cross (BAR І, 1961. 224-227. originally publ. in ВА in 1947, and idem 1973:245Г.). 

2?» Gen 9:27: 49:13; Num 23:9; Deut 33:20,28; Judg 5:17. 

24 Clements (1965: 113-122). 

36 Görg (1967: 97-124). n : 

28 Gory (TWAT 3, Li 6-7. 1981, col. 706) still seems to adhere to his main conclusions from 
1967. - 

17 Moraenstern (ZA 2571911. 148-152 and JAOS 38/1918. 139). 
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Morgenstern regarded the use of miskan as a designation for the sanctuary as expressing 
the concept that the Lord dwelt in the midst of his elect and sanctified people. Rost?* 
advocated a sirnilar point of view; he was careful to distinguish between an Erschei- 
nungstempel and a Wohntempel. where the former corresponds to the concept embodied 
in the old Tent tradition. while the Tabernacle in P corresponds to the latter. 

However. grounds for taking seriously an alternative view to that propounded by von 
Rad. et al.. are first made clear by Rainer Schmitt’s penetrating critique of this position 
in his monograph Zelt und Lade als Thema alttestamentlicher Wissenschaft.?9? Schmitt 
begins by demonstrating that the verb akan had an important pre-history in Temple 
theology prior to P; thus the use of 3akan/mi3kan by P must be considered in the light of 
this pre-history (pp.219-220). Even if by choosing this terminology P intends to refer 
back to nomadic traditions, says Schmitt, šākan nevertheless expresses God's *‘accom- 
panying ргезепсе`` (mitgehende Gegenwart). The formula lipné YHWH represents an 
important aspect of this conception (p.221). However, the fact that P often uses the term 
hel mo! ëd should not mislead us as to the meaning of the Tent tradition for P; rather, 
in agreement with earlier scholars. Schmitt concludes that Shel më ed designates the 
function of the Tabernacle as cult site, while mi3kan refers to its architectonic aspect 
(pp.221f.). He further observes that the use of kabód is unrelated to any previous divine 
descent; it is to be understood as a sort of emanation ("Hervorscheinen aus der 
Verhüllung"" , pp.222-225). Finally, in his analysis of Exod 29:42-46, Schmitt maintains 
that 3ákan is not to be interpreted on the basis of nõ ad (pp.225-227); rather, in P the 
verb refers to the continuous presence of God in the sanctuary. A correlative of this is 
P's fundamental hierocentric tendency. which is expressed in a climactic graduation of 
holiness in the sanctuary. 

Basically, then, P has reformulated the ancient Tent tradition under the influence of 
the Jerusalemite Temple theology (p. 227). In the last decade, other scholars, too, have 
claimed that P speaks of the permanent presence of the Lord, and thus formulates a 
theology of immanence;* however, Schmitt's contribution remains the most thorough 
and cogently argued version of this aspect of the problem of the Presence. 


Any attempt to analyze the idea of the divine presence in connexion 
with the Priestly Tabernacle will require an analysis of the relations 
between the Priestly theology and the old Tent tradition, on one hand, 
and the classical Temple theology, on the other. 


1. The Priestly Tabernacle and the Ancient Tent Tradition 


lt is beyond question that the Priestly materials stand in a positive 
relation to the ancient Tent tradition (Exod 33, Num 11— 12).3' Even 
clearer is the fact that those P-texts which depict a kabód-theophany in 


38 Rost (1938: 35-38). 

29 R. Schmitt (1972: 219-228). 

30 Weinfeld (1972: 197). Childs (1974: 534f.) and Haran (1978: 218-221. 226). 
3! Contrast Fritz (1977: 149). 
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an emergency situation especially demonstrate such relations.?? Howe- 
ver, these roots remain evident even should we widen our compass to 
include the cultic kabód-theophanies. P's use of the "cloud" (“апап as 
the vehicle of the kabód?? is a case in point; the same is true of the use of 
the term Johel mo‘ ed, and particularly of the formulaic localization of a 
number of kabód-theophanies at the perah ?оһе1 mo‘ ed, “the entrance 
of the tent of meeting.*’* Also, although the verb nó'ad is not attested 
in the oldest traditions, its occurrence in P should probably be under- 
stood in this context (cf. Shel méi éd).35 This verb refers to a temporary 
encounter between God and man, but it tells us nothing about where 
God is thought to be in the intervals between such encounters. 

In spite of the many obvious points of agreement between the P-mate- 
rials and the Tent tradition, they do diverge on one significant issue. 
This is concerned with the divine descent. In the Tent tradition the verb 
yarad plays an important part (Exod 33:9; Num 11:17,25; 12:5). Yarad 
is also prominent in other ancient traditions (JE) describing the Sinai 
theophany (Exod 19:11,18,20; 34:5). It is usually assumed by scholars 
that the Priestly Tabernacle theology also retains the notion of the divine 
descent; thus von Rad speaks of ''das Wunder dieser sich immer neu 
ereignenden Kondeszendenz Jahwes. ''38 

However, examination of the Priestly materials shows that the verb 
yarad is in fact never used in connexion with God, neither in the 
account of the Sinai theophany (Exod 24:15-18), nor in the texts which 
describe Israel's wandering in the desert.?” Admittedly, the Priestly 
patriarchal narratives do approximate the notion of the descent,?* and 
the divine kabód does "settle" (Sakan) upon Sinai (Exod 24:16). Yet 
we never again encounter such hints after the Sinai theophany in Exod 
24. Measured against the usage of the ancient Tent tradition, it is hard to 
imagine that this silence on the part of the P-materials could conceivably 


32 In the old pre-priestly tent tradition, the passage in Numbers 12 is particularly noteworthy. Here 
we find (a) Miriam and Aaron complaining about the preferential status of Moses (v 2). (b) the 
cloud theophany in which God speaks (vv 5-10) and (с) Moses’ intercession (v 13). In the P 
texts depicting а küböd theophany in a situation of crisis we find a pattern that seems to have 
something to do with the structure of Numbers 12. This Priestly pattern comprises (a) a situa- 
tion of crisis (lün), (b) the theophanic manifestation of kdbdd and God's speaking and (с) Mo- 
ses’ intercession. This pattem is found in more or less complete form in Exodus 16, Numbers 
14, 16. 17 and 20. Numbers 20 takes a place of its own (note rib in v 2 and, as in Numbers 17. 
no explicit intercession). 

B Sce note 9 above. 

34 Sec поќе 16 above. 

% Exod 25:22: 29:42-43: 30:6.36; Num 17:19. 

% Von Rad (Ges Stud II. 1973: 128). 

27 This was pointed out by R. Schmitt (1972: 222). 

99 Note !äld in Gen 17:22: 35:13. 
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be accidental. Rather, it would seem that the concept has been cons- 
ciously eliminated. Accordingly, there is no suggestion of a divine 
descent when Priestly materials describe revelation as a temporary 
encounter (verb nô‘ ad). : 


2. The Priestly Tabernacle and the Jerusalem Tradition 


I. The Iconography 


As we saw above, there are definite indications of a connexion between 
the Tabernacle theology and the classical Temple theology. This does 
not just apply to the screen of the Tabernacle and to its inventory, or to 
the use of the verb sakan, but to the iconography?? connected with the 
Tabernacle as well. 

It is clear that we find the Ark and the cherubim in the interior of the 
Tabernacle (Exod 25:10-22; 37:1-9), but these are not necessarily syno- 
nymous with the throne and footstool of God. In fact, the cherubim 
throne has undergone a virtual mutation, in that the cherubim are no 
longer throne-bearers; rather, they either stand or lie facing each other, 
and are envisaged as protecting the kapporet, the ''mercy seat” (Exod 
25:20; 37:9). The cherubim in Solomon's Temple were 10 cubits high 
(1 Kgs 6:23); those in the Tabernacle are considerably smaller, as we 
can deduce from the fact that they are of a piece with the "mercy seat" 
(Exod 25:19; 37:8), which was only 2.5 cubits in length (Exod 25:17; 
37:6). In short, the cherubim have been virtually reduced to guardian 
angels for the Ark and the mercy seat. 

This new concept also affects the placement of the Ark. In Solomon's 
Temple it was orientated along the longitudinal axis of the structure, 
parallel to and situated between the cherubim. The carrying poles stuck 
out and were visible (1 Kgs 8:8). By contrast, the Ark in the Priestly 
Tabernacle was apparently orientated along the /areral axis of the 
Temple. The cherubim are situated at each end of the lid of the Ark, the 
kapporet, while the Ark itself functions as a storage chest for the 
“testimony”, * edár. Parallel to the ’arön habberit, the "Ak of the 
covenant” of the Deuteronomistic literature, we here find ’arön ha' e- 
dot, the "Ark of the Testimony "` 29 

The most important aspect of the Ark in Solomon's Temple was that 
it served as the footstool of God. As a seeming reminiscence of this 


39 On the iconography, sec most recently J. Maier (1964: 88-89). Frirz (1977: 129-139) and Gorg 
(BN 4/1977, 13-24). Górg believes thet the texts refer to winged aphinaes ia recumbent 
position (pp. 18f.). See also above Cb. П A note 48. 

Exod 25:22 etc. On this sec Volkwein (BZ 13/1969. 18-40, esp. 25f.). 
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ancient conception, the Tabernacle theology uses a special term for the 
lid of the Ark, Каррогег. M. Görg has argued convincingly that this 
term is to be traced back to Egyptian kp (л) rdwj, “sole of the foot. 
and thus refers to the footstool of the Lord 31 If this etymology is 
correct, it is interesting to observe that in the Priestly theology the 
kapporet is the site of God’s revelation; it is here God appears (10 ad) 
and speaks.‘? The fact that the kapporet is the centre of the сис 
symbolism of the Tabernacle represents an important connexion with 
the old Temple theology. 

To summarize: the iconography of the Tabernacle reveals clear con- 
nexions with that of the Jerusalem Temple; at the same time we also 
find a new concept which must presumably have evolved under Egyp- 
tian influence in late pre-exilic times.*3 The idea of the throne has only 
survived as a terminological reminiscence (kapporet); it is therefore 
hardly surprising that the Tabernacle theology has no use for the verb 
yasab, which had earlier been crucial for the theology of the Temple. 
The cherubim and the Ark no longer make up the site of God's 
enthronement (yasab), but only of God's temporary encounters with 
man (nö‘ad). The throne has become the site rather of divine epipha- 
nies. 44 


2. The Presence of the Divine Kabod 


We now tum from the iconography to the relationship between kaböd 
and the sanctuary; is kabód always or only intermittently present in the 
Tabernacle? Let us first consider how the kaböd is said to fill the 
Tabernacle (Exod 40:34-38). The passage in question does not really 
deal with a temporary visit, but with how the Lord takes possession of 
his sanctuary when it is completed. This would seem to be an actualiza- 
tion of the notion we encounter in such ancient literature as Ps 24: the 
King of glory (note: melek hakkaböd!), Lord Sabaoth, enters his Temp- 
le. The Priestly traditional materials in Exod 40:34-38 and Ezek 43:1-9 
are late variations of the same theme. ` 

The ultimate foundation of the gradations of sanctity associated with 
the Tabernacle seems to be the permanent presence of the kaböd in the 
Tabernacle. The access of the High Priest to the sanctuary is strictly 


41 Gorg (ZAW 89/1977, 115-118). Cf. Ezek 43:7. — Рога different interpretation see Gerleman 
(1980: 11-23, esp. I8ff.). 

42 Exod 25:22: 30:6 and cf. 29:42-43; 30:36. Note also Num 7:89. 

© See von Rad (Ges Stud I. 21961. 117) and Görg (BN 4/1977. 18(T.). Görg (1975: 177) assumes 
two waves of Egyptian influence on ancient Ismael, one during the Solomonic era and one 
during the reign of Josiah and the following decades. 

44 Thus J. Maier (1964: 88). 
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regulated and is in fact first made possible by the use of incense, which 
obscures the mercy seat from human sight (Lev 16:2-17; see esp. vv 2 
and 13). - 

It therefore seems probable that the kaböd was conceived of as 
continuously present, and further, as being theoretically visible above 
the kapporet. But in addition to the continual Presence іп the privacy of 
the sanctuary, the texts also describe public manifestations of the majes- 
ty of God which take place outside of the Tabernacle. Such manifesta- 
tions take place in part on solemn occasions, as when the kaböd 
"settles" upon Sinai (Exod 24:15-18), or when Aaron undertakes his 
first sacrifice (Lev 9:5-6,23-24); and in part in critical situations when 
the people hesitate to submit to God's will (Exod 16:7,10; Num 14:10; 
16:19; 17:7). These public manifestations are not so much temporary 
descents of the divinity as "'emanations''45 of the divine kabód, which 
is constantly present in the interior of the Tabernacle.*9 We seem to be 
confronted with an actualization of the concept depicted in expressions 
in the Sabaoth theology of how God ’’shines forth’’ (hdpia‘) from the 
Temple on Zion (Ps 50:2; 80:2). 

The passages which describe how the pillar or cloud temporarily lets 
up in order to direct the wandering people of God to а new campsite? 
should not lead us to believe that the presence of God among his people 
was thought to be temporary, or that he would ever abandon his people. 

We should observe concerning the relationship between the cloud and 
the kabód that although they are associated with each other, they are 
certainly also carefully distinguished from each other. Moses penetrates 
into the cloud, but in so doing, he can hardly be said to enter the kabód 
(Exod 24:18). The kabód fills the Tabernacle in Exod 40:34-38, while 
the cloud covers it (v 35). Nor is the cloud a necessary prerequisite for 
the manifestations of the kabód.*9 This would seem to be explained by 
the fact that in the P-materials ‘anan and КаЬба are rooted in two 
different backgrounds. The cloud belonged to the ancient pre-Priestly 
Tent tradition, while, as we shall see, the kabód was a product of the 
Jerusalemite Temple theology (see below, Ch. IV.A). 


48 Thus R. Schmitt (1972: 224), who uses the term "Hervorscheinen". — Note thet this distinc- 
lion between two concepts (the veiled presence and the public manifestations of kahad) is not 
identical with our distinction above between two types of passages (sec the introduction of this 
chapter). 

48 Note that in Leviticus 9 the people are said to be Ja? YHWH (v 5) already before the public 
manifestation of kabád (vv 6. 23f.). Cf. Exod 16:9-10. 

47 Exod 40:36-38; Num 9:17.18,22; 10:11-12. 

48 There is no mention of the cloud in Exod 29:43; Lev 9:5-6.23-24; Num 20:6. In Num 14:10, 
however. a reference to the cloud is found in the LXX, which may be anginal. 
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3. The Verb šākan as Terminus Technicus for the Presence of God 


The verb yasab, "mo sit, dwell, sit (enthroned)", was an important 
feature of the Zion-Sabaoth theology. As we have seen, this theological 
use of yasab is absent from the P-materials, which prefer instead the 
term ѓаќап, "'to settle down, dwell’’*® as an expression for the presence 
of God. The use of this verb would seem to indicate yet another point of 
contact with the Temple tradition.°® However, Cross and Górg have 
thought to find in the use of Sakan by the P-materials an expression of a 
fundamentally different conception of the Presence from that represen- 
ted in the Jerusalem tradition. There is therefore some question as to 
whether the use of Sakan does not offer insuperable difficulties to ош 


conclusion conceming the permanence of the divine presence in the 
Priestly Tabernacle. 


Cross®! insists that miskan originally signified "tent", and “encampment” in the 
plural. Thus the use of 3akan by the P-materials is thought to be a sort of denominative: 
"to tent, tabernacle". Such usage would attempt to express the curious paradox that 
the cosmic and omnipotent God is simultaneously present in his Temple. 

Gorg has concerned himself with 3akan in a number of contexts; in his article on 
yasab in TWAT he emphasizes the semantic contrast between yasab and Säkan. The 
former term can be both "sedative" and ""rnansive"', and thus has either ingressive or 
durative Aktionsart (mode of action). The latter term, $akan, has an important semantic 
component which may be described as ''morative''.5? This distinction seems to lie in 
continuation of Górg's previous discussion of Jakan in his monograph Das Zelt der 
Begegnung (1967), where he devotes a whole chapter to the verb in question. Here he 
maintained that when акал has a human subject (pp. 98-110), it denotes ""zünächst die 
nomadische Lebensweise des vorübergehenden Aufenthalts und den Prozess der Konso- 
lidierung im Gegensatz zum bürgerrechllichen, zur Ruhe gekommenen Wohnen (yaiab)'" 

. 109). 

Ta "*dwelling'* is coloured by an inner dynamics; thus Görg finds it in Gen 16:12 ta 
express "ein machtvolles Wohnen" (p. 101). The image of Gad as a couching lion 
(kelabi? 3aken) in the Blessing of Moses (Deut 33:20) paints "ein plastisches Bild zur 
Entladung kommender Energie" (p. 102). 

In theological contexts dealing with God (pp.110-124), 3akan primarily occurs in 
connexion with the Jerusalem Temple and the Priestly Tabernacle. However, some 
circumstantial evidence (Deut 33:12, 16; Ps 78:60) leads Görg to assume that this usage 
in Temple theology stems from pre-monarchic cult sites (pp. 1 17-124).° 


4 For discussions of akan see Cross (BAR I, 1961, 224-227. originally publ. in BA іл 1947, and 
idem 1973: 245f.). Nath (Ges Stud I, 21960, 187. originally publ. in 1950). Kuschke (ZAW 63/ 
1951. 84-86), Koch (1959: 14-16. 31). Dumermuth (ZAW 70/ 1958, 64-66), W.H.Schmidi 
(ZAW 75/1963. 91-92). Schreiner (1963: 89-94), Görg (1967: 97-124). №. Schmit (1972: 219. 
221) and Hulst (THAT 2/1976, 904-909). — On #л in Ugaritic sce Dietrich — Loretz — San- 
martín (UF 6/1974, 47-53). 

30 This was stressed by Noth, Kuschke. Schmidt and Schmitt (sec note 49). 

9! See note 49. 

6 Gorg (in the forthcoming article on yälab in TWAT 3. Lfg 8-9). 

59 Cf. Dumermuth (ZAW 70/1958. 64-66). 
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Gorg interprets the most typical passages in texts representative of the Temple 
theology in such a way that ѓаќал expresses a modification of the more static concept of 
presence expressed by vasab. He finds this modifying aspect in Isa 8:18, while he 
interprets Ps 68:17 as representing both the idea of the enthroned God (yasab) and the 
conception of the God who "'settles down" (3akan) (pp. 114-115). Görg also relates 1 
Kgs 8:12f. to the revelation at Sinai; the massive sort of presence mediated by yalab in v 
13 is held to be Solomon's somewhat forced interpretation of the more ancient Jakan 
(p.116). Thus the use of ѓаќал and miskan in connexion with the Jerusalem Temple 
represents a usage, "die einen dauernden besitzrechtlichen Aufenthalt ausschliesst.*' 
Underlying this usage is the idea, "dass Jahwe nicht ständig am Kultort haftet, sondern 
von Zeit zur Zeit dort anwesend ist"' (p. 113). Thus Görg. 

Now. the views promulgated by Cross and Görg have not lacked opposition. As we 
have already noted, Rainer Schmitt asserts that the use of Zakan/miäkän in the P- 
materials is to be understood against the background provided by the use of these terms 
in more ancient Jerusalemite tradition.“ 

Hulst™ offers an inventory of the use of Jakan in his article in THAT which leads him 
to conclude that in and of itself the verb Sakan says nothing about the nature or duration 
of the presence. Yet, in a number of passages the context suggests that the notion of а 
permanent indwelling is to be preferred; this semantic freight is also present in theologi- 
cal usage: "Es handelt sich um ein richtiges Wohnen, einen dauernden Aufenthalt und 
nicht um ein vorübergehendes Verweilen.** (Col. 906f.). 


Now, to get a proper grip on the use of sakan in the P-materials, I 
think it is imperative that we relate this usage on the one hand to the 
general semantic characteristics of the verb, and on the other to its 
theological use in traditions which antedate the P-materials. 


(1) Generally speaking, we may note that the hypothetical contrast 
between 3akan and yasab when used of human subjects is rather less 
than has often been claimed. The noun miskan has the general sense 
""dwelling'';55 it may be used with reference to a tent (eg. Num 16:24; 
cf. v 26; Num 24:5), and the verb Sakan, which means “to dwell, 
abide’’, is also used on occasion of residing in а tent.5* This fact, 
however, cannot provide the basis for any wide-ranging claims about 
Sakan as a special term associated with a nomadic way of living. The 
verb yaiab can in fact also be employed of the "'tenting" of the 
nomad.5? Moreover, it is apparent that ya3ab is not alone in expressing 
both the durative and the ingressive Aktionsarten (modes of action), 
since this is also true of 3akan. Sakan may be used ingressively to 


DR Schmitt (1972: 219-221). 

34 Hulst (THAT 2/1976. 904-909). 

38 References іп Hidst (col. 906). 

5 E.g. Gen 9:27; 35:21-22; Judg 8:11; Ps 120:5; Job 11:14: 18:15. 

87 E.g. in Gen 4:20; 13:18: 25:27: Jer 35:7. 10; Hos 12:10. Note bow yukab is used about Abraham 
in Gen 13:12.18: 16:3: 20:1; 22:19. 
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describe how someone "'settles down,'’5® but it is sometimes also usec 
duratively of a permanent stay at a location: 


And I will appoint a place for my people Israel, and will plant them. that they 
may dwell [Sakan] in their own place, and be disturbed no more. (2 Sam 7: 10) 


.. all you inhabitants of the world (vashé rebel], 
you who dwell on the earth [5okné ares). (Isa 18:3) 


-.. they shall possess it for ever, 
from generation to generation they shall dwell [5akan] in it. (Isa 34:17) 


Depart from evil, and do good; 
so shall you abide [šākan] for ever. (Ps 37:27) 


The righteous shall possess the land, 
and dwell (аќал) upon it for ever. (Ps 37:29) 


The children of thy servants shall dwell secure (sakan}: 
their posterity shall be established [дип Niphal] before thee. 
(Ps 102:29; RSV v 28) 


-.. those who dwell in houses of clay [опе Бопе homer]. Job 4:19) 
-.. the waters and their inhabitants [3okenim]. (Job 26:5) 


It is also evident that the noun miskan can designate a dwelling for a 
more than temporary stay; this appears in the use of the word with 
reference to a grave: 


... you who hew a tomb on the height, 
and carve a habitation [mi3kan] for yourself іп the rock. (Isa 22:16) 


Their graves [text. emend.] are their homes [borim] for ever, 
their dwelling places [miskenór) to all generations. (Ps 49:12)59 


These two passages help to illuminate Isa 26:19, where we read, "'the 
dwellers in the dust [Sokné ‘apar].’’ Thus, as a preliminary conclusion, 
we must admit that Sakan, like yasab, can have. either durative or 
momentary Aktionsart. 

A semantic distinction between these two verbs does, however, exist, 
in that yasab contains the sense-component "'to sit (enthroned), to be 
throned'’; this nuance is absent from 3akan. 


59 Ps 55:7 (where the Psalmist compares himself to a dove). An ingressive sense seems also to be 
at hand in Gen 25:18 (cf. Gen 16:12 ahd Judg 7:12); 49:13: Mic 4:10 and Job 3:5: Sir 43:17 
{about locusts "settling down", Greek: катал оо). Note also Num 9:17: 10:12, where it is 
used to describe. how the cloud settles down. 

9 Görg (1967: 107f.) understands the use of miskan to denote a grave in the following manner: 
“Der Verbleib darin hat mit einem eigentlichen besitzrechtlichen Aufenthalt ... nichts mehr 
zu tun." The statement in itself is certainly true but can hardly be considered as an explanation 
of the choice of milkan. 
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(2) We may now examine the theological usage, beginning with the 
use of ‘akan in pre-monarchical times. Naturally, we cannot rule out the 
possibility that the use of this verb in the Zion tradition might have been 
derived from a more ancient usage which presupposed a less static 
presence of God. However, the preserved materials scarcely provide 
sure indications on this point. The language of Ps 78:60 may well be of 
relatively late date (cf. Lev 16:16 and Josh 22:19). Deut 33:12b seems 
to have been formulated against a background in which Jerusalem was 
the cult centre.© The most interesting passage is Deut 33:16, {Алг 
seneh, “he that dwelt in the bush’’ ,® but not even this expression can 
permit us to draw far-reaching conclusions conceming the meaning of 
Sakan in pre-monarchical times. 


(3) And so we tum to Sakan in texts representing the Jerusalem 
tradition. It would be very imprudent to let our study of Sakan in these 
texts be influenced by conclusions based upon a supposed pre-monar- 
chical usage when this usage is as weakly attested as we have found to 
be the case. 

The centrality of the conception of the Presence in the Temple 
tradition is palpable in a number of texts, as was demonstrated previous- 
ly (see above, Ch D. Yasab plays an important role in expressing the 
presence of the enthroned God; the question is whether the use of Sakan 
in these texts reveals an intention to modify and limit this divine 
presence. The fact that both verbs are to a large extent synonymous is 
apparent in the following quotation: 


... the mount which God desired for his abode [/e3ibió], 
yea, where the Lord will dwell [yiskön) for ever. (Ps 68:17) 


Here the sense is durative, and the adverb makes clear that Sakan by no 
means limits yasab. The same seems to be the case in the classical 
formulation of the theology of the Presence: 


Yahweh has established the sun in the heavens, 
But has said that he would dwell in thick darkness 
[liskon ba! arapel). 
I have built a royal house [bêr zebul} for thee, 
An established place for thy throne {тайба léibiéka) for ever. (1 Kgs 8:12-13)*" 


© Emending ‘alayw at the end of Deut 33:123 into C elvin and connecting this with what follows 
1 translate: "Elyon encompasses him all the day long, and makes bis dwelling [Jehan] between 
his shoulders." The formulation seems to refer to the presence of the Lord in Jerusalem, bet- 
ween the "shoulders" of Benjamin. 

*9 On this cf. Beck (OTS 14/1965. 155-161). 

©! The first part of the verse is here reconstructed on the basis of the LXX. The translation is that 
of J. Grav (31970: 212). 
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If anyone should insist on a semantic contrast between sakan and vàsab. 
it is at any rate not applicable to the massivity of the presence or its 
extension in time; rather, the distinction we are able to discern lies in the 
fact that yasab contains the sense-component "'to sit (enthroned), to be 
throned"' , which is not true of sakan. 

When used of the presence of God on Zion, sakan appears in 
expressions wich have all the poignancy of the participial divine epithet: 


YHWH sébàót hassöken behar siyyón (Isa 8:18) 
‘ani YHWH ?elöhekem šökën besiyyön har qodsi (Joel 4:17; cf. v 21) 
barük YHWH missivyón soken yerüsalayim (Ps 135:21)62 


This use of Sakan within the framework of the Zion-Sabaoth theology 
has left reverberations in a number of texts. 6? 

If we are to comprehend the use of šākan by the P-materials of the 
Pentateuch, it is imperative to consult the following passages in Ezekiel 
and Zechariah. In Ezekiel we read, 


the place of my throne and the place of the soles of my feet, where I will dwell 
[3akan] in the midst [bčrôk] of the people of Israel for ever. (Ezek 43:7; cf. у 9) 


The same Priestly stream of tradition, whose roots lie in the classical 
Zion theology, is still present in Zechariah: 


Sing and rejoice, O daughter of Zion; 
for lo, I come and I will dwell [$akan] in the midst [berok] 
of you, says the Lord. (Zech 2:14; cf. v 15: RSV 2:10,11) 


Thus says the Lord: 
I will retum to Zion, and will dwell (аќал) in the midst 
[berök] of Jerusalem, 
And Jerusalem shall be called the faithful city. and 
the mountain of the Lord of hosts, the holy mountain. (Zech 8:3) 


In short, the verb $akan plays some sort of part in the Jerusalem 
tradition; however, nothing suggests that it has the task of modifying or 
limiting the divine presence. Yasab and Sakan are then largely synony- 
mous in their theological contexts. Again, a slight distinction in nuance 
is present, in that yasab may be used of God's throning, while this 
component is absent from šākan, which is a less specific expression for 
a temporally continuous divine presence. 


© Cf. yhw Ул? Ял yb in Elephantine. See DISO (p. 299) and cf. Purten (1968: 109). Note also for 
instance т. Mid. 2:2. х " 

83 [ра 33:5: 57:15: Ezek 43:7.9: Zech 2:14.15; 8:3: Ps 74:2 and 1 Chron 23:25. In my opinion the 
occurrences of the verb fäkan in the P-material also belong here. 
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(4) It is now appropriate to turn to the use of Sakan in the Priestly 
materials of the Pentateuch. Our point of departure is the "cloud" in 
Numbers 9: 


And whenever the cloud was taken up [he°alor] from over the tent, after that the 
people of Israel set out; and in the place where the cloud settled down [уі оя). 
there the people of Israel encamped [yahani]. (Num 9:17) 

At the command of the Lord the people of Israel set out, and at the command of 
the Lord they encamped; as long as the cloud rested [kol yemé ater уоп 
he' апап) over the tabernacle, they remained іп camp [yahanui]. (Num 9:19) 


Sakan constitutes the antithesis of ‘aid in the former of these quotations, 
and is ingressive: "settle down". In the latter verse the temporal 
expression indicates that Sakan is used duratively: "rest, abide” (cf. v 
22). This ambivalence characterizes the use of $akan іп the P-materials; 
it is employed ingressively to describe how the cloud settles down on a 
site (Num 9:17; 10:12), and how the kabéd settles down upon Sinai 
(Exod 24:16). However, it is also used duratively to describe how the 
cloud abides upon the Tabernacle (Exod 40:35; Num 9:18,22). When 
Sakan is used of God himself in the texts dealing with Israel's wandering 
in the desert, only the durative use is attested: 

And let them make me a sanctuary [migdas], that 1 may 

dwell in their midst [wesakanti berokam). (Exod 25:8) 

And I will dwell among [w23$äkanri bétók] the people of Israel, and I will be 

their God. And they shall know that I am the Lord their God, who brought them 


forth ош of the land of Egypt that I might dwell among them (leXoknf betókam]; 
T am the Lord their God. (Exod 29:45-46) 


The latter passage shows how the salvation-history which had been 
attached to the Exodus finds its perfection in the presence of God among 
his people in his Tabernacle. We noted above how Exod 15:1-18 allows 
the Exodus and wandering in the desert to culminate in the royal 
presence of God on Zion. The question is whether Exod 29 is not a 
Priestly reinterpretation of this rather late concept of the Zion tradition 
(see above, Ch.II.D.2.2). This suspicion is reinforced by the fact that, 
as we have seen, the P-materials reveal points of contact with the Zion 
tradition on other issues as well. I refer here to the way God takes 
possession of his Tabernacle, and the way the kaböd shines forth during 
public manifestations of the majesty of God. 

The participial use of Sakan occurs twice in the P-materials (Num 5:3; 
35:34); it seems likely that these occurrences are reflexes of the partici- 
pial usage of the Zion tradition (cf. Isa 8:18, etc.). 

The Priestly formulations of the presence of God are linguistically distinguished бяха 
those of the Zion tradition in their use of prepositions. We have repeatedly met 
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expressions in the P-materials which describe the presence of God in the midst of his 
people. where the preposition employed is bétók. The use of this preposition ir 
expressions dealing with God's presence is with a few exceptions confined to the 
Priestly traditions in the Pentateuch, and to Ezekiel and Zechariah. The distribution о! 
betók does not overlap with that of bégereb, which is also found in similar expressions. 
The latter preposition occurs primarily in texts stemming from the Zion tradition, and in 
the Deuteronomistic literature.85 We cannot go into the problem of these special 
preferences here in more detail, but I should like to point out that closer examination о! 
it could prove rewarding. 


The difference between the traditions centred on the Priestly Taber- 
nacle and the Temple on Zion respectively is quite tangible at one point 
in particular: the latter-named emphasizes the presence of God on Zion. 
The Temple mountain is central. This conception still plays a role in 
Deuteronomy, which repeatedly speaks of, "the place which the Lord 
your God will choose, to let his name dwell there." The P-materials 
diverge from the other streams of tradition in this respect, in that they 
emphasize that God is present in his Tabernacle, without insisting that 
this ties him to a special, divinely elected place.99 The important notion 
stressed here is God's ability to be present among his people even at a 
previously unknown campsite. If we consider that the priestly Tabernacle 
theology had its primary Sitz im Leben in circles which were devastated 
by the catastrophe of the Exile (see below), then we should recognize 
that, like the Name theology, this concept was a theological novelty 
possessing a profound existential appeal. 

We may now proceed to summarize our conclusions conceming 
Sakan. This verb may have both durative and ingressive Aktionsarten. It 
frequently designates an explicity permanent visit, that is, a regular 
indwelling. Its theological use in the P-materials cannot be held to 
designate the divine presence as temporary. The use of šākan in the 
P-materials must be studied in the light of its use in the Zion tradition. 
The Priestly theology’s preference for Sakan instead of ya3ab seems to 
be explained by the fact that the concept of the enthroned God was 
ultimately abandoned (cf. the iconography), since ѓаќал is not associa- 
ted with such subsidiary meanings as "'to'sit (enthroned), to throne", 
which are characteristic of yasab. Finally, the abandonment of the 
conception of enthronement is explained by the situation of the Exile. 


64 | have noted the following occurrences of berök in connection with God's presence on earth: 
Exod (3:2,4); 25:8; 29:45.46: Lev 15:31: 16:16; 26:11.12: Num 5:3: 16:3; 35:34: Josh 22:31; 
1 Kgs 6:13: Ezek 37:26,28; 43:7,9: 48:8, 10,21; (Hag 2:5): Zech 2:9.14.15: 8:3. 

Thus örgereb in Exod 17:7; 33:3.5: 34:9: Num 11:20: 14:14.42; Deut 1:42; 6:15; 7:21: 23:15; 
31:17; Josh 3:10; 1 Sam 4:3 (the Ark); Isa 12:6; Jer 14:9; Hos 11:9: Joel 2:27; Amos 5:17; Mic 
3:11; Zeph 3:5.15.17: Ps 46:6. : 

© See Fretheim (VT 18/1968, 313-329, exp. 319). 
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Before we enter on a discussion of kaböd in Ezekiel, it will be approp- 
riate to summarize our main conclusions concerning the Priestly mate- 
rials in the Pentateuch. Here we find close ties with the old pre-mo- 
narchical Tent tradition, but the idea of divine visitations (yarad) has 
not been retained. Thus P does not relocate God to heaven. Instead, 
there is a straight line leading from the Jerusalem tradition, insofar as 
the basic notion is that of divine immanence.®” The divine kaböd is 
depicted as being constantly present in the tabernacle. 

On two important points, however, we found deviations from the 
notions held by the Jerusalem tradition: (a) The idea of God as sitting 
enthroned upon the cherubim became obsolete. Consequently the verb 
yasab fell into disuse in language about God, and sakan became the 
important term instead. (b) The idea of one elected place (Mt. Zion) was 
abandoned; instead, God is depicted as leading his people from campsi- 
te to campsite. — These are developments that would seem to make 
sense in the historical situation of the Exile. 


B. The Kabod Theology in the Book of Ezekiel 


The Biblical Materials 


Ezekiel was among those who were led into exile already in 597; during 
his exile, the prophet experienced a number of visions in the descrip- 
tions of which the term kabód signifies the resplendent majesty of the 
divine presence. The relevant passages are confined to three different 
contexts in the book of Ezekiel: 


1) The Call of Ezekiel (1:1—3:15) і 

1:28 the vision of (ће throne and the form above it (1:4-28а) is summa- 
rized with the words, ""Such was the appearance of the likeness 
of the keböd YHWH.” 

3:12 the keböd YHWH arises (read berüm instead of Балик), and togeth- 
er with the living creatures (v 13) it leaves the prophet at the ri- 
ver. 

3:23 Ezekiel receives a new vision after seven days (3:16), this time 
upon the steppe: there he perceives the kebód YHWH. just as at 
the river Chebar. 


©? Опе could be tempted to believe thai the notion of rabnit (Exod 25:9,40 cf. 26:30) would pre- 
suppose the relocation of God to the heavens above and exclude the idea of divine iammanceace 
in the sanctuary. See, however, Wis 9:8. 
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2) The Vision of the Judgement of Jerusalem, Ch. 8—11: 

8:4 keböd ’elöhe yisra?el reveals itself at the north gate. 

9:3 kébód ’elöhe yisra?el goes up from the cherub (sg). removes to 
the miptan, the "threshold" '.' and speaks with the recording 
angel about the judgement of Jerusalem. 

10:4 Weg YHWH goes up from the сһегиЬ (sg) and moves to the thres- 

old. 

10:18 kébód YHWH returns to its place above the cherubim (pl). 

10:19 keböd ?elohé yisra?el is above the cherubim (pl). who remove to 
the east gate. 

11:22 keböd "elohé yisra?el is above the cherubim (pl). 

11:23 keböd YHWH leaves Jerusalem and stands upon the mountain east 
of the city. 


J) The Vision of the New Temple, Ch. 40— 48; 


43:2 kébód elohe yisra’el comes from the east. 

43:4 kebód YHWH enters the Temple through the east gate. 
43:5 kebód YHWH fills the Temple. 

44:4 kebód YHWH fills the house of the Lord. 


Modern research has strongly emphasized that the Book of Ezekiel in 
its present form is the result of a complicated literary process. However, 
the book displays an overall scheme which unifies and orders it and 
endows it with monumental beauty. Within this scheme, a number of 
dated sections couched in first-person form have a structuring function. 
The sequence of dated sections, and of them the arrangement of visions 
referring to the fate of the Temple in particular, must be ascribed to 
Ezekiel. 18 

The three visions in which Ezekiel relates in the first person how he 
happened to view the Glory of the Lord? are closely related and form an 
impressive work of literary architecture. Various common formulas and 
motifs indicate that these three texts are related;? only these three 
visions, for example, are designated mar 'ót elohim, "visions of God" 
(1:1; 8:3; 40:3). The two visions related in Ch. 8—11 and 40—48 are 


1 The sense "threshold"' is more probable than "podium", suggested by Zimmerli (1969: 233). 
For "threshold" cf. Ezek 46:2. In 9:3; 10:4.18 the word refers to the threshold of the temple 
building as also in 47:1. 

V See Eissfeldt (1965: 373). 

2 (n addition to the three (1:1—3:15; 8:1— 11:25: 40:1 — 48:35) note also Ezek 3:162, 22-5:17. 
where kabód occurs in 3:23. 

3 See Н. van Dyke Parunak (JBL 99/1980, 61-74). 
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literary complements of each other. In the first of these, Ezekiel sees 
how the Glory of the Lord abandons the Temple and Jerusalem in order 
to alight on the Mount of Olives (11:22-23) because of the people’s sin. 
In the latter, the prophet experiences how the Glory of the Lord returns 
to Jerusalem and takes possession of the new sanctuary (43:1-12; 
44:4-5). Further, the prophet's spiritual translation, his transportation in 
the Spirit, plays an important role in these two visions. In 8:3 Ezekiel is 
brought by the Lord to the Temple in Jerusalem. 11:1 accounts for a 
short journey, to the east gate of the Temple compound; this vatic report 
is concluded by Ezekiel’s being conducted back to the exiles in Chaldea 
(11:24). The great vision of the new Temple is introduced by a similar 
spiritual translation experience (40:1-2), and in 43:5 the prophet is 
transported to the inner court of the Temple. 

Thus the prophet is brought to Jerusalem in the visions in which the 
Glory leaves and returns to the Temple. However, matters are otherwise 
in Ezekiel's visionary call narrative (1:1—3:15). The vision begins 
when Ezekiel sees ’’a stormy wind” and a "'great cloud’’ which come 
from sapön (1:4); moreover, it ends in a passage (3:12-13) which seems 
to say that the Glory and the living creatures leave Ezekiel in his 
captivity. Thus the first vision relates how the Lord in his divine majesty 
comes to Ezekiel in his exile.* Both of the others describe the transpor- 
tation of the prophet to the city where the Lord dwells. 

Ezekiel's '’visions of God” have been intensely discussed from the 
point of view of literary criticism.5 Now, it is imperative in critical 
analysis of Biblical texts to evaluate the types of literary materials 
present. This is especially the case with Ezekiel, since we have here to 
do with accounts of prophetic visions. However, in dealing with the 
Biblical visionary materials we should take account of the possibility 
that the metamorphoses and permutations revealed in them may very 
well be the result of the special character of the visionary experiences in 
question, and are not necessarily products of redactional meddling. One 
would, after all, hesitate to take the knife of literary criticism to 


“In his excellent discussion of Ezekiel's vision in Ezekiel 1 and 10 Keel (1977. 125-273) 
assumes a tension between the 42660 as enthroned in the Temple and the omnipresent majesty 
of the heavenly God (pp. 252f.. 272). Commenting on Ezekiel I Кес! says: "Keine für Eze- 
chiel Jahwe unzumutbare Übersiedlung in ein unreines Land findet da stan" (p. 272). — This is 
lo create an artificial tension. 

3 See especially Zimmerli (1969: ad loc ). who also refers to earlier discussions. Note abo Keel 
(1977: 126-151) and on Ezekiel 1-3 Houk (ZAW 93/1981. 76-85). and an Ezekiel 10 Hout 
OBL 90/1971. 42-54) and Halperin (VT 26/1976, 129-141). Note also York (VT 27/1977, 
82-98), who discusses the relations between Chaps. t and 43. — For previous remarks on the 
idea of the divine presence in Ezekiel. see Westphal (1908: 194-201). B. Stetn (1939: 265-203). 
and Zimmerli (1969: esp. pp. 46. 50-52. 57-58. 231. 1079-1081). 
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Strindberg's Dream Play, just as few exegetes would demand a banal 
and unimaginative uniformity of their personal dreams. If we can accept 
that that which appears as a tree in one act of Strindberg's drama 
reappears in another as a coat-hanger, then the transmutation of huma- 
noid creatures in Ezekiel 1 to theriomorphic cherubim in Ch. 10 is per- 
haps not unbearable. 


The Vision of the Call. — 1n this vision (dated to 593; see 1:2), 
Ezekiel sees the theophanic cloud coming "from the north" (1:4); the 
text thereafter describes the four creatures in human form (v 5), their 
faces and wings (vv 6ff.), their wheels (vv 15ff.), the “firmament” 
(raqía' ) like “ices (gerah, v 22), the throne and the enthroned God 
(vv 26f.). 

Using the inconsistent use of suffixes as a divining-rod, Zimmerli has 
evaluated the description of the feet, hands and faces of the creatures 
(vv 7-11a) and the description of the wheels (vv 15-21) as secondary 
additions.” It is not, however, immediately obvious that the suffixes 
may be used in this fashion as a criterium for critical surgery.® In any 
case, whether one prefers, with Zimmerli, a minimalist position, or sees 
vv 4-28 as largely a unity, as I am inclined to do, at least the following 
elements belong to Ezekiel's vision: four-winged creatures support a 
disc-like firmament of ice (RSV ”'азуезоте crystal’’); a throne rests 
upon the latter, and enthroned upon it is a figure whose upper and lower 
parts radiate dazzling light. 


The Vision of the Judgement of Jerusalem (Ch. 8— 11). — This vision 
is dated to the sixth year of the exile of King Jehoiachin, that is, to 592 
(8:1). The prophet is transported to Jerusalem (8:3), where he witnesses 
how foreign cults are practised within the Temple precincts, and how 
the image of jealousy is erected at the north gate (8:3-16). After the 
recent national disaster, the people have drawn the conclusion that the 
Lord has abandoned the country (8:12; 9:9). And yet, the prophet 
observes that the Lord nevertheless continues to dwell in the Temple 
8:4). 
| Ge Ch. 9 the Glory goes up from the cherubim, approaches the 
threshold and orders a recording angel to execute the judgement upon 
Jerusalem; this follows in vv 6-7. In the beginning of Ch. 10 the prophet 


* Thus Keel (1977: 254). 

7 Zimmerli (1969: 21-30; cf. рр. 33f.) assumes a core consisting of vv 1.3b8.48,5,6*.1 Ib.12*. 
13*.22*.26.27* 28. Using statistical methods Houk (ZAW 93/1981. 76-85, esp. p. 83) arrives 
at a similar conclusion. ` 

9 See Houk (JBL 90/1971, 45f.). For a cautious position see Keel (1977: 162). 
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sees the ``ЙПгтпатепї`` and throne (10:1); the Lord orders the recording 
angel to go in among the wheels beneath the cherub and there seize 
glowing coals to scatter across the city (10:2). At this point, the 
cherubim are on the south of the Temple structure, while the Glory of 
the Lord is at the threshold (10:3-4). A cherub stretches out his hand, 
grasps some fire and gives it to the recording angel (10:7); this is 
followed by a description of the wheels (10:9ff.). The departure is 
depicted in 10:15ff.: the cherubim rise up (v 15), then the Glory of the 
Lord leaves the threshold and takes up his place above the cherubim (v 
18). This ensemble then removes to the east gate of the Temple complex 
(v 19), for subsequently to abandon the city and establish itself on the 
Mount of Olives (11:22-23). 

Zimmerli singles out several elements in this narrative as secondary, 
especially in Ch. 10.9 He also holds the references to the Glory of the 
Lord in 8:4 and 9:3 to be uncertain in their present context. 1 find this 
opinion difficult to accept, since the mentions of the Glory may well be 
directed at the people's over-hasty conclusion that ''ће Lord has forsa- 
ken the land’’ (8:12; 9:9). The expression in 9:3 fits its context perfect- 
ly: the Lord arises from his throne in the Temple when passing judge- 
ment (cf. Isa 3:13; Ps 74:22; 82:1,8).33 God's movement from the 
Temple through the east gate (10:19) to the Mount of Olives (11:22-23) 
in fact begins when the Glory situates itself at the threshold (9:3). When 
the kabód abandons its position in the interior of the Temple (10:3), it 
prepares for the imminent departure, or, in a manner of speaking, it 
warms the motors up (10:5). The phrase mentioning the cherubim in 
10:3-5 contains in v 4 a parenthetic reference to 9:3, which probably 
should be rendered in the pluperfect: "And the glory of the Lord had 
gone up..." 

Zimmerli thinks also to find in Ch. 10 traces of secondary redaction 
whose intention is to harmonize an orginal vision in Ch. 10, involving a 
single cherub, with the vision in Ch. 1, in which the Lord is enthroned 
above the four living creatures. Zimmerli regards the explicit identifica- 
tions of the living creatures with the cherubim (10:15, 19-20) and of the 
wheel with the galgal (10:13) as redactional signatures. Thus he assu- 
mes a basic stratum in Ch. 10— 11 which is comprised of 10:2,4.7, 18a, 
19b and 11:23-25. 0 

My reaction to Zimmerli's proposal is as follows: the context in Ch. 
10 describes a visionary experience. We ought probably in principle to 


9 2іттегії (1969: 201-2061. Cf. Keel (1977: 145-151). 
9 F.H. Cryer (orally) also calls my attention to A. Schollmever, Sumerisch-Babylosische Hym- 
nen (Paderborn 1912) pp. 29 and 45 where the judges rise to pass judgement. 
10 Zimmerli (1969: 206). 
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allow for a little leeway, that is, for the oscillation between two 
iconographic concepts, one in which the Lord is mounted upon a single 
cherub, and another in which there are two or more cherubim. How- 
ever, there is even some question as to whether such tension is present at 
all. We should perhaps avoid the temptation to emend kériib to rčkúb, 
"cart" (cf. Ps 104:3) in 9:3 and 10:2,4. However, it would be apposite 
to point to Ps 18:11, which says of the Lord wavvirkab ‘al kérüb. As we 
saw above (Ch. 1.4), this phrase does not refer to the Lord as standing 
upon a cherub, but to his arrival in his cloud chariot. Thus I suggest that 
the word kerüb here in the psalm designates the chariot in its entirety. It 
is impossible to be certain of this, but it seems likely that the same no- 
tion is present in Ezek 9:3 and 10:2,4.'' If this should prove correct, 
there is no discrepancy between two different iconographic concepts in 
Ch. 10. 

There are, however, discrepancies between Ch. I and 10, but these 
seem to be caused by the fact that these visions take place in two 
different milieux.'? In Ch. 1 the scene unfolds at a prayer site by a 
riverside in Mesopotamia; here the revelation of God's majesty is 
depicted with the help of an iconographic composition containing featu- 
res borrowed from Mesopotamian originals (see below). The scene in 
Ch. 10 is displaced to the Jerusalem Temple and accordingly incorpora- 
tes a more traditional Israelite iconography connected with the cherubim 
throne in the Temple. Such considerations make me less than enthusias- 
tic about undertaking literary critical surgery in Ch. 10. 

However, completely apart from the diverse evaluations of literary 
critical details, it is surely the case that 8:1— 11:25 describes the depar- 
ture of the Glory of the Lord from the city. This remains true even if one 
follows Zimmerli and accepts only a critical minimum of the text. '? It is 
also obvious that the kabód and the cherub(im) are closely connected 
phenomena. 


The Vision of the New Temple. `— For our purposes it will be 
sufficient here to be brief. Ezek 43:1-12, which relates the return of the 
Glory of the Lord and its entrance into the new Temple, belongs to what 


1 Keel (1977: 152-158) thinks of one single cherub in the core of Chap. 10 and attempts to illust- 
rate this with the iconographic representations of gods standing on the back of various animals. 
1 find this less probable. — On the attempt made by Houk (JBL 90/1971. 51) to explain the 
"cherub" in the singular in Ezek 9:3: 10:2.4 as due to influence from 10:7 see Keel (1977: 
149). 

12 Cf, Н. van Dyke Parunak (JBL 99/1980. 66f..n. 14). 

13 However, Houk (JBL 90/1971. 53f.: see below note 35) denies that there was a departure of the 
Glary in the original core of the text. But this assumption resis on a series of transpositions and 
excisions that is far from convincing. 
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we must in any eventuality regard as the core of Ch. 40—48.!* There is 
no reason to doubt that this core in fact reflects a visionary experience 
undergone by the prophet 25 years after the exile of King Jehoiachin 
(40:1), that is, in 573. 


We can then summarize our observations so far. Several scholars have 
challenged as secondary certain sections of Ezekiel’s visions in Ch. 1 
and 10, but even so, there is general agreement that the main lines of 
these chapters belong to the authentic nucleus of the book. The analysis 
of the kabód-theology in Ezekiel would, in other words, not be material- 
ly affected even if one proceeded on the basis of the minimal estimate of 
the materials. However, our examination has shown that the frequently 
excised sections may well have belonged to the original materials. 
Bearing in mind the problems discussed here, we shall now press on, 
hopefully without losing sight of our goal. 


1. The Iconography 


Keel’s work, Jahwe-Visionen und Siegelkunst (1977), provides access 
to an iconographic analysis of Ezekiel Ch. | and 10 which would render 
а new study in detail superfluous. 18 Thus our task here will be restricted 
to sketching an outline of the main aspects of Ezekiel’s iconography. 

As far as the visionary call narrative is concerned — comprised of 
living creatures, disc-firmament, throne, and throne-occupant — Keel 
has pointed to a composition in the Mesopotamian graphic tradition 
which contains the same elements. ' The fact that there are four creatu- 
res in Ezekiel, however, is a divergence from this tradition, since the 
occurrences of the composition in question only have two creatures.'@ 
The number four in Ezekiel is related to the notion of the bearers of the 
firmament, who, however, are not represented in turn as bearing a disc, 
as in Ezekiel.'? Thus Ezekiel's vision of his call combines two icono- 
graphic concepts in a manner designed powerfully to emphasize God's 
omnipotence and omnipresence. 

The description of the figure on the throne (Ezek 1:26-27) sharply 
distinguishes between its upper half, which glitters like electrum, and its 


14 Sce Zimmerli (1969: 12401.). 

13 See Keel (1977: 125-273). 

^6 Keel (1977: 168-177 with ill. nos 108-115). 

'© F H. Cryer (orally) calls my attention to the four figures in hymnic material published by Cas- 
telling (OrAnt 8/1969, 15) and М.Е. Cohen (ZA 1977, 7). See also Keel (1977: 2474.). 

1? Keel (1977: 207-216: 230-234: 246-250: 269-273. with ill. nos 159-163). — Cf Zech 6:3. 
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lower half, which glares like fire. This is closely similar to a representa- 
tion of the god Ashur in his solar disc (Fig. 5):'8 the head and torso of 
the god exhibit recognizably human features, while his lower parts seem 
to consist of flaring fire. The figure is surrounded by an aura compa: 
rable to the rainbow in Ezekiel 1:28. 

Thus the relationship of Ezekiel 1 to Mesopotamian iconography is 
confirmed; the iconography in Ch. 10, however, is another matter. As 
we saw above, the text scarcely speaks of the Lord standing above a 
single cherub, as Keel'® asserts with reference to the usual motif of a 
god standing upon an animal, a motif which is well attested in North 
Syrian, Anatolian and Mesopotamian art. Rather, what Ezekiel sees 
here is again the chariot throne of the Lord, which in this case has been 
modelled along the lines of the iconography of the Jerusalem Temple. 
The creatures which appeared in Ch. I as humanoid bearers of the 
heavens appear in Ch. 10 as the well known sphinx cherubim of the 
Temple. 

Both in Ch. 1 and 10, God’s throne is a central motif; the God of 
Ezekiel is the enthroned King of the Zion-Sabaoth theology. However, 





Fig. 5. Ashur in his solar disc. Fragment of brick, h. 0.28 m., w. 0.46 m. 
Ashur. Tukulti-Ninurta Il, с. 890—884 B.C. London. British Museum, 115 706. 


зә Published by W. Andrae (1923 pl. 8, discussion р. 13). Cf. van Buren (1945: 95f.), Zimmerli 
(1969: 56), Mendenhall (1973: 32-56. esp. pp. 43-53) and Keel (1977: 260-263). 
19 Keel (1977: 152-158). 
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the vision in Ch. | is introduced in а way that is unmistakably related to 
the theophanic tradition: 


As | looked, behold. a stormy wind [ráah sé‘ ara] came out of the north [sapón], 
and a great cloud, with brightness round about it, and fire flashing forth 
continually... (Ezek 1:4) 


The term se'arä is also used elsewhere to designate the theophanic 
cloud (Isa 29:6; Jer 23:19; 30:23; Zech 9:14; Job 38:1; 40:6). 

Now, there is one feature in particular in Ezekiel 1 and 10 which is 
well suited, like the advent of the cloud, to emphasize God's mobility, 
namely the description of the wheels (1:15-21; 10:9-17). Earlier scho- 
larship preferred to regard these texts as secondary additions;?? the 
question is whether this judgement does justice to the close connexion 
between the cloud (wind) and the chariot in a number of texts. Ps 104:3 
is a case in point: "who makest the clouds thy chariot.” Ps 77:19 reads, 
“the crash of thy thunder was in the galgal’’. Here galgal, ’’wheel’’, is 
to be understood as pars pro toto for the chariot (cf. Ezek 26:10). 20а 
Such expressions make it meaningful to speak of the theophanic cloud 
chariot of the Lord. This sort of connexion is also attested by Zech 
6:1-8, where the four chariots which emerge from the gate of heaven (v 
1) are clearly identified as the four winds (v 5).2' Finally, we should 
also adduce 2 Kgs 2:11, which mentions the chariot of fire and the 
whirlwind (séi ard) which carries Elijah up to heaven. 

These examples indicate a factual connexion between the depiction of 
the theophanic cloud in Ezek 1:4 and the description of the wheels of the 
throne in 1:15-21. The representation of the throne as a chariot must be 
an indication of the significance to Ezekiel of rhe theophanic tradition, 
something that seems to have been unduly neglected in previous studies. 
The throne-chariot is further attested in a number of later texts. 2'* 

By way of summary, we may draw two conclusions concerning 
Ezekiel's iconography: (a) The conception of the enthroned God is 
central. This idea is given form in Ch. 1 by approximation to a 
Mesopotamian motif, and in Ch. 10 by linkage with the iconography of 
the Jerusalem Temple. (b) The idea of static presence implicit in the 
throne conception is combined with the dynamic parousia implicit in the 


20 See for instance Sprank (1926: 52ft.; 561.) and Zimmeel: (1969: 27-29: 203). СҮ. Кее! (1977: 
150). 

20a Jörg Jeremias (21977: 260. 3). 

21 See Christian Jeremias (1977: 30-35; 122-125) 

21% See for instance Ezek 43:3 (LXX): 1 Chr 28:18; Dan 7:9; Sir 49:8: Apoc. Mas 33; Apor. Abr. 
18: and the angelic liturgy from Qumran. published by Strugnel! (V TSup 7/1960, 318-345, text 
рр. 336f.). On the throne chariot see especially Scholem (1955: 40-79) and moat recently 
Gruenwald (1980) and Marbock (BZ 25/1981. 109-111). 
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concept of the theophany. The theophanic cloud functions as God's 
vehicle in the introduction to the visionary narrative of Ezekiel's call; 
closer examination shows the throne to be equipped with wheels. 
Accordingly, if the Temple is conceived of as the normal site of the 
revelation of the Glory of the Lord, this does not entail a confinement ot 
God's presence to Zion alone nor a limitation on his freedom of 
movement. 

The throne conception is thus of paramount importance in Ezekiel. In 
this respect the book has close ties with the Zion tradition. However, the 
occupant of the throne is no longer called YHWH seba’ör, the original 
designation of the Lord of the cherubim throne. Rather, in the Priestly 
tradition as represented by Ezekiel, the place of honour on the throne 
has been given to the Glory of the Lord, his kabód. The situation of the 
kabód above the creatures/cherubim is evident in a number of passages 
(Ezek 3:12-13; 9:3; 10:4,18,19,20; 11:22). In other words, the term 
kabód assumes spatially the position once occupied by the Sabaoth 
designation in older theology! 

There are grounds for comparing Ezekiel with the P-materials of the 
Pentateuch. The kabód is linked with the sanctuary in the P-materials as 
well, though this refers to the Priestly Tabernacle. However, the kabód 
does not reign upon a cherubim throne in P, for, as we noted, this 
concept was eventually dropped (Ch. III. A.2.1.). Thus without arriving 
at any final conclusions regarding the specific age of the P-materials, it 
is not difficult to conclude that the kabód concept in Ezekiel is closer to 
the enthroned God of the Zion-Sabaoth theology than is the idea repre- 
sented by the P-materials. Our observations here provide a clue which 
suggests that the roots of the kabód theology may be followed via 
Ezekiel back to the Zion-Sabaoth theology; we shall return to this 
presently. 


2. The Presence of the Divine Kabod. 


1. From Divine Attribute to Divine Name 


Kaböd“2 is used in Ezekiel as a central theological term in texts where 
visual contact with God is important. At the same time the frequent use 
of words like demüt, ’’likeness’’, mareh, "'appearance"', and tabnit, 


22 On the various aspects of the use of kabód in the Old Testament see von Gall (1900), Cuspari 
(1908). Н. Kittel (1934, esp. рр. 135-163), von Rad (TWNT 2/1935, 240-245), Stein (1939), 
Rendiorff (21963: 28-32). Westermann (FsEichrodt, 1970: 227-249, idem, THAT 1/1971, 794- 
812). For further literature see TWNT 10:2 pp. 1053-1055. 
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"form "2? serve the same purpose as the smoke and the train of the 
mantle in Isaiah's throne-vision: to obscure God from human sight. 

The term kabéd denoted a divine attribute in pre-exilic times; thus 
certain texts refer to melek hakkabód (Ps 24:7-10), and to ?el hakkaböd 
(Ps 29:3), and correspondingly speak of keböd ei (Ps 19:2). The word 
has the same semantic function, that is, as a divine attribute, in the 
exhortations to ascribe glory to the Lord (Pss 29:1,2; 96:7-8). However, 
the word has suffered a semantic ‘'condensation’’ in the Priestly tradi- 
tion. While it once described what Scholastic theology meant by divine 
accidence, kabód now designates God himself. Thus Ezekiel attests the 
development from divine attribute to divine name. He conceives of the 
Glory of the Lord as both speaking and acting; for example, the kaböd 
speaks in Ezek 9:3-7; 43:6-11; 44:4-5.2* Further, the word is the subject 
of verbs of motion; and finally, there are passages where the context 
requires an implicit identification of the kaböd with God himself.?6 

In the question of the denotation of the word as used by Ezekiel, we 
should be aware of a certain ambiguity. Several passages make a clear 
distinction between the kaböd and the throne beneath God. This is the 
case when the texts describe the kaböd as located above the cherubim 
(Ezek 10:19; 11:22), or when it simply abandons the chariot throne 
(Ezek 9:3; 10:4). Here the kaböd functions as a name of God. 

In other passages, however, КаЬба is conceived of as referring to the 
complete manifestation of divine majesty, both to the chariot-throne and 
to God himself.2” The phrase, ’’such was the appearance of the likeness 
of the glory of the Lord’ (1:28) is more or less a colophon which 
summarizes the entire vision (vv 4-28). The same broad denotation 
seems to be implied in 43:2, when the sound of the approaching Glory is 
apparently the sound of the wings of the living creatures (cf. 1:24) that 
bear the throne; 3:23, 8:4, and 11:23 are also amenable to this interpre- 
tation. 

To compare with the P-materials: here kabéd has only a narrow 
denotation. The cherubim and the mercy seat are never included, 
whereas this is sometimes the case in Ezekiel. The question thus arising 
is whether Ezekiel is not on this point closer to the older use uf kabód as 
a divine attribute (see further below, Ch. IV.A). If this is the case, then 


23 For demüt see Ezek 1:5, 10.1.3, 16.22.26; 8:2: 10:1.10,21.22. For mareh see Ezek 1:13,16.27. 
28; 8:2.4; 10:22: 40:3: 43:3, and for tubnit see Ezek 8:3: 10:8. 

?* In Ezek 9:4 and 44:5 the word YHWH should be deleted. see BHSapp and Zimmerii (ad foc. ). 

25 See Ezek 3:12 (text, emend): 9:3; 10:4; 10:18: 43:24. 

?* See Ezek 10:19-20 and compare 43:2.4 with 44:2. 

27 Cf. for instance Westphal (1908: 196) and Zimmerli (1969: 58). Stein (1939: 2684.) objects to 
such an interpretation. 
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we find in Ezekiel the development which underlies the use of küböd in 
the P-materials, that is, from being the designation of a divine attribute 
the word is becoming a name for God; its denotation tranforms itselt 
from wide to narrow. 

If this assumption is correct, then Ezekiel is closer to the old theology 
than is P on two points: (а) We do find examples in his use of kabód in 
which the word has a broad denotation. (b) Ezekiel is a witness to the 
persistence of the throne conception, which is no longer present in P. 


2. The Connexions with the Zion Temple 


When Ezekiel sees in his visionary call narrative how “a stormy wind 
came out of the north'' (cf. Job 37:22), this should not be used to negate 
the rather unambiguous passages in his other visions which point to a 
localization of the Glory to the Jerusalem Temple as the normal state of 
affairs. The omnipresence of God indicated by the four firmament-bea- 
rers in Ch. | is complementary, rather than contradictory, to his imma- 
nence in the Temple (cf. above, Ch. 1.4). 

The second of Ezekiel's '"' visions of God" (Ch. 8— 11) unquestionab- 
ly presupposes that the Temple is the dwelling of God. When the 
worshippers of the sun god turn towards the east, and thereby turn their 
backs on the Temple, they are guilty of lése-majesté in respect of the 
Lord who is present in the Temple (8:16). Thus the departure of the 
Glory from the Temple is an ostentatious declaration that the people's 
sin makes impossible the presence of God (8:5-18; cf. 5:11; 7:22). 

So, the Glory abandons the sanctuary; in his vision, Ezekiel follows 
the Glory to its various way-stations. From its original situation in the 
inner sanctum, the kabód moves to the threshold (9:3), and thereafter to 
the east gate of the Temple complex (10:19), and ultimately abandons 
both Temple and city. Here we should observe that the kaböd neverthe- 
less remains on the earth; moreover, the kabód does not go into exile 
(contrast | Sam 4:21-22), but remains іп the country. The final destina- 
tion of the Glory is the Mount of Olives (Ezek 11:22-25). 

The third of Ezekiel's "visions of God" (Ch. 40—48) brings this 
progression full circle; here the Glory enters into the new Temple by the 
same route it had used during its departure, that is, via the east gate 
(43:1-5). The announcement of the Glory to the prophet that, "'this is 
the place of my throne and the place of the soles of my feet, where I will 
dwell [5akan] in the midst of the people of Israel for ever” (43:7; cf. v 
9), represents no radical innovation. After a parenthetical hiatus, God 
has merely returned to his dwelling of old. Here God’s express intention 
to continue permanently to dwell in his Temple is poignantly formula- 
ted: the Lord decrees that the gate through which he had departed is to 
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be closed and will remain shut (44:1-2). Thus there will be reasons for 
naming the city, "The Lord is there” (48:35). 

The description of the entrance of the Glory into the new Temple 
utilizes older conceptions belonging to the Zion tradition. Ps 24 speaks 
of how the King of Glory (melek hakkabód) enters into his new Temple 
and takes possession of it; Ezek 43:1-5 and Exod 40:34-38 are merely 
late variations on the same theme, a theme which also echoes about in 
other rather late expressions (1 Kgs 8:11; 2 Chr 5:14; 7:1-3; Hag 2:7). 

Ezekiel's adherence to the Zion tradition is also evident in Ezek 
20:32-44. Here we find a theological pattern strongly reminiscent of the 
Song of the Sea in Exod 15:1-18. From the new Exodus and desert 
wandering there runs a straight line in the Ezekiel text to the Temple 
mountain and royal presence of God (vv 34-35; 40; cf. v 33). This 
Zion-theological pattern from Exodus 15 seems to recur in the Priestly 
traditions in both Ezekiel 20 and Exodus 29.278 

Thus our general conclusion is necessarily that the presence of God in 
the sanctuary is in Ezekiel of the sarne nature as that expressed in the 
Zion-Sabaoth theology: the Temple on Zion is envisioned as the site of 
the continuous presence of God; it is there he sits enthroned above the 
cherubim. 

It is accordingly an interesting question as to why Ezekiel declines to 
use the established terminology for the God who thrones in the Temple, 
that is, the Sabaoth designation. It is hardly surprising that this designa- 
tion is a rarity in the Deuteronomistic literature, since the D-Work 
breaks decisively with the idea of God's being enthroned on the earth; 
this is not, however, the case with Ezekiel. 

I believe the solution to this problem is as follows: the Sabaoth 
designation had a well-established connexion with the Promise to Zion, 
the assurance of God's presence in and protection of his capital city (Ps 
46:5-8; cf. Zech 12:5). However, in Ezekiel it is important to emphasize 
that he who sits enthroned above the cherubim in the Temple is fully 
prepared to abandon his city to hostile powers (Ch. 8— 11; cf. 7:22). 
Thus he subjects the doctrine of the Presence to a qualified but decisive 
modification which explains why it was possible for an enemy to subdue 
Jerusalem: God abandons his dwelling because of the people's sin. It 
would accordingly have been anomalous. perhaps even theologically 
inconsistent, to use the Sabaoth designation of the God who abandons 
his city in this fashion. 

On the other hand, Ezekiel found in the kabód a term which it was 
possible to exploit in this context; the preference for kabód instead of 


2% On Exod 15:1- 18 see above Chap. 11.D.2.2 and on Exod 29:45-46 sec Chap. I11.A.2.3. 
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YHWH seba’öt thus seems to have been grounded in special connota- 
tions associated with this word. We shall return to this below (Ch. 
IV.A). 

Ezekiel's vision of how the Glory of God abandons his Temple and 
his city establishes a connexion between him and earlier prophets who 
had underlined the conditionality of God's presence among his people. 
Such figures as Micah (3:5-12) and Jeremiah, as represented by his 
great Temple speech (7:1-15; 26:1-9), belong to this select group. 

The relationship between the Glory of the Lord and Zion is not only 
attested in Ezekiel; it also has echoes in a variety of texts.?? Among 
these, certain passages in Zechariah exhibit a close relationship to 
Ezekiel; this is above all the case in the third night vision (Zech 
2:5-9,10-17).?? In this section the promise is pronounced that Jerusalem 
will no longer require a defensive rampart: 

For I will be to her a wall of fire round about, 


says the Lord, and I will be the glory within her. 
(Zech 2:9; RSV 2:4) 


The context informs us that, after having (led his capital city (Ezek 
8— 11), the Lord again begins to dwell in it. The phrase describing the 
Lord as a "wall of fire" around Jerusalem may have points of contact 
with the Paradise tradition, where we read of the "flaming sword’’ 
(Gen 3:24).30 However, the question is whether the radiant aura sur- 
rounding the manifestation of God's majesty in Ezek 1:28 has not been 
of greater importance; when the Glory renews its dwelling in the city, the 
presence of the divine majesty simultaneously becomes the guarantee of 
its security. 

The expectation of a renewed divine presence is given emblematical 
solidity in Zechariah's vision of the golden lampstand between the two 
olive trees (Zech 4:1-6a,10b-14). As Keel?! has demonstrated, the 
symbolism of this vision is to be interpreted on the basis of iconographic 
compositions attested by cylinder seals from Mesopotamia and Syro-Pa- 
lestine (Fig. 6).?'@ On these we find a small podium on which a staff 
supporting a horizontal crescent moon (occasionally a solar symbol) has 
been erected; this emblem is flanked by two trees, which are sometimes 


28 [а 4:5 (perhaps an early instance); 24:23: 60:1-2: 66:18-19; Zech 2:9; Ps 26:8: (85: 10 about ka- 
bód in the country); 102:17. Note in particular the texts about käböd filling the sanctuary: Exod 
40:34-38, 1 Kgs 8:11: Ezek 43: 1-5: 44:4; Hag 2:7: 2 Chr 5:14: 7:1-3. 

29 On this see Christian Jeremias (1977: 164-176). As Jeremias points out, there is a close con- 
nexion with Ezekiel 40—48. Compare for instance Zech 2:5 with Ezek 40:3. 

® Chr. Jeremias (1977: 174). 

3! Keel (1977: 274-320). 

зы Published by Moortgat (1940 no. 679). Cf. Keel (1977: 289 no. 6; ill. no. 212). 
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Fig. 6. Cylinder seal of marble, h. 2.8 cm, diameter 1.1. cm. The scene 
depicts a divine emblem with a moon crescent. On its left and right side priest 
and king. The scene is flanked by two trees stylized as two ears of grain. From 
private collection, now in Berlin, VA 581. 
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stylized as two ears of grain. The trees symbolize the two trees at the 
gate of heaven; thus this prophetic vision refers to the historical situation 
of the Exile: the lampstand represents the Lord himself, while the lamps 
stand for his eyes (vv 2, 10b). By situating this emblem between the two 
trees, the vision announces that the Lord has positioned himself at the 
gate of heaven,?? the place where the sun rises. The Lord will reveal 
himself again after a period of darkness and silence (cf. Zech 1:11). 
Thus the prophet announces his assurance of a new period which will 
enjoy the divine presence 22 

The term kaböd does not occur in this passage; however, just as in 
Ezekiel's *’visions of God’’, in which the prophet beholds the Glory of 
the Lord, the light symbolism in Zechariah assumes centrality in a 
vision which proclaims a time when God will dwell in his Temple 
anew. 29 


C. The Kabod Theology and the Destruction of the Temple 


We find in the centre of Ezekiel’s proclamation of judgement his 
account of how the Lord surrenders the Temple and delivers Jerusalem 


32 Cf. Zech 6:1. where the gate of heaven is referred to as the two mountains, from between which 
the four chariots come forth. 

D Keel (1977: 315). 

9 Cf. Zech 2:9. where kabdd is used. 
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to judgement. But towards the end of his prophetic career, Ezekiel also 
found occasion to proclaim the hope that the Lord would retum to his 
sanctuary. In these visions of God, kaböd has assumed the place 
occupied by the Sabaoth designation in the classical Zion-Sabaoth theo- 
logy. 

Zechariah (active c. 520-518) represents the same stream of tradition 
as Ezekiel, and central to his proclamation is the hope that, after having 
deserted the city, God will ultimately return to it.?* Interestingly, the 
term kaböd occurs relatively infrequently in Zechariah, in fact only 
twice (2:9,12). Instead, Zechariah's preaching that God is on the verge 
of returning to Zion harks back to the "classical" terminology. Thus the 
Sabaoth designation occurs not less than 44 times in Zech 1—8! 

These elementary observations conceming the distribution of the 
terms in question indicate that the kaböd theology seems to have been 
found relevant and thus flourished during the Exile. It is accordingly 
important to note that this theology cannot be understood as a retrospec- 
tive rationalization after the disaster. Ezekiel's three "visions of God" 
may be dated from the exile of King Jehoiachin as follows: 


(a) fifth year, that is, 593 (Ezek 1:2) 
(b) sixth year, that is, 592 (Ezek 8:1) 
(c) twenty-fifth year, that is, 573 (Ezek 40:1). 


The year 597 is an obvious reference point for this chronology. How- 
ever, the prophet makes no attempt theologically to explain the conquest 
of the city and ransacking of the Temple at this time. On the contrary, 
the prophet is more concerned with the future. The scope of the second 
of Ezekiel's great visions, dated to 592, is the approaching judgement of 
the city; the advent of this judgement can be followed successively in 
the book (Ezek 21:23-37; 24:15-27; 33:21-22).35 

Comparison between Ezekiel and the D-Work would, naturally, be 
appropriate. Ezekiel speaks of the coming judgement of Jerusalem, 
whereas the already elapsed catastrophe is the focus of the D-Work. The 
fundamental dilemma in both works is the same: there is cognitive 
dissonance between the ancient theology of the presence and the disaster 
which is either imminent or has occurred. 


зэ Zech 2:5-9, 10-17; 4: 1-62. 10b- 14; 8:3. On the hope for restoration in Zechariah see B. Halpern 
(CBQ 40/1978. 167-190) and cf. above Chap. 111.B.2.2 at the end. 

95 Houk (JBL 90/1971, 52-54) believes that an original altar vision, consisting of Ezek 10:2-3. 
4bc.6-7 had its place after 9:2 but was later transposed to its present situation, a transposition 
that caused the insertion of 9:3a. This original core did not include the departure of the Glory 
in 11:22-25. — I find this series of assumptions unwarranted. 
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This dilemma is resolved in Ezekiel on the temporal plane by means 
of the idea of a temporary hiatus in the presence of God; the Glory of the 
Lord abandons the Temple and the city, but only for a while. When the 
Glory eventually enters through the east gate of the new Temple, this 
gate is to be closed once and for all (Ezek 44:1-2); once again, this is a 
poignant expression of the permanence of the Presence. 

The same theological problem is tackled in the D-Work on the spatial 
plane; here God is "'relocated'" from the Temple to "'the heavens 
above''. According to the D-Work, the only thing present in the Temple 
is God's Name. 

It is consequently imperative to investigate how the P-materials fit 
into this picture. The date of this stratum in the Pentateuch is a serious 
problem 26 though in scholarly discussion the time of the Exile has 
become an increasingly attractive possibility.?” The present study has 
found no reason to question this date. Ezekiel and P are both exponents 
of a common Priestly tradition, though P's kabód theology appears to be 
a more advanced development than that propounded by Ezekiel. Ezekiel 
is closer to the old Zion-Sabaoth theology on several points: (a) As the 
iconography shows, the throne concept is still valuable to Ezekiel. while 
it is still present in P only as a terminological survival (kapporet). (b) 
Corresponding to his throne concept, the kaböd in Ezekiel is humanoid 
(Ezek 1:26-27), which is no longer the case in Р. (с) Moreover, kaböd is 
employed in Ezekiel both in a narrow sense, in which the word refers to 
the divine being on the throne, and in a broader sense corresponding to 
older usage (see below, Ch. IV.A), while P knows only the narrow 
denotation. (d) Finally, the presence of God in the Zion Temple is 
theologically central to Ezekiel. The Priestly Tabernacle theology also 
accords the Glory its proper place in the sanctuary, but the Temple 
mountain is no longer significant; rather, the Glory of the Lord leads the 
people of God on their journey from campsite to campsite. 

It would not be unreasonable to regard these distinctions as arising 


36 See Levine (IDBSup 683-687) and the standard introductions. 

37 A few scholars of the Kaufmann tradition argue for a pre-exilic date, thus Hurvirz (RB 81/1974, 
24-56) and Huran (1978: 5-9; 146-148 and риз т). The linguistic observations made by the 
former make a late post-exilic date very improbable but may well be consonant with an exilic 
composition. — Jepsen (LAW 47/1929. 251-255) pointed to the building of the second temple 
as the climax of the Priestly chronology. a view which lends Support to the dating of P with 
reference to the year 515 B.C. Eissfeldt (1965: 2071.) argues for the sixth or fifth century B.C. 
Kapelrud (ASTI 3/1964, 58-64) and Cross (1973:323-325) both find a date between Ezekiel 
and Deutero-Isaiah most probable. Brueggemunn (ZAW 84/1972, 397-414) finds the central 
kerygma of P in the blessing (Gen 1:28 etc.). which he understands as а promise of restoration 
to the exiles. In his discussion of late Biblical Hebrew Polzin discusses the language of P (1976: 
85-122. cf. 167-170) and arrives at a typological patem in which the language of P stand: 
between that of the DirH and that of the Chronicler (p. 112). 
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from different historical situations. In Ezekiel. the luminous phenomena 
associated with the Glory are to be seen against the twilit background of 
his historical situation. Nonetheless, the Jerusalem Temple still existed 
when Ezekiel received his first visions in 593 and 592. In the Priestly 
kaböd theology in the Pentateuch. the destruction of the Temple in 586 
is already a thing of the past; the people are in exile. but their hopes are 
directed towards а future restoration.?® 


Summary 


(1) We discovered a thorough-going break with the ancient Zion-Sa- 
baoth theology in the Deuteronomistic Name theology; here God was 
“relocated” from the Temple to the heavens. Against this, the kaböd 
theology may in principle be regarded as a restatement of the Zion-Sa- 
baoth theology, since according to the kaböd theology it is God who 
dwells in his sanctuary. In Ezekiel, the Zion Temple is God's usual 
dwelling place, and the P-materials also link the kaböd with the sanctua- 
ry, although the latter is depicted as being mobile. The immanence of 
God is thus the fundamental characteristic of the presence conception of 
the kaböd theology, while the concept of God’s mobility in this theolo- 
gy is an important departure from the Zion tradition. 

(2) In addition to the Zion-Sabaoth theology in its narrow sense, we 
must also reckon with influences of another sort. The theophanic tradi- 
tion (cf. Ch. 1.4, and below, Ch. IV.A) plays an important role in 
Ezekiel. It was probably this tradition which enabled the throne to 
become a chariot. However, the theophanic tradition in the narrow 
sense of the term (Ch. ТУ п. 6) plays no real part in the P-materials in 
the Pentateuch. Instead, the old Tent tradition is a major source for the 
Tabernacle theology, although the latter did not assimilate the concep- 
tion of the divine descent (vb. yarad), which was a leading feature of 
the Tent tradition. 

(3) Iconographic analysis turned out to be useful for the study of the 
kabód theology. Ezekiel had recourse to both Mesopotamian and Jeru- 
salemite models. The conception of the throne of God is central to the 
visions experienced by Ezekiel; the Glory of the Lord is normally 
located according to the prophet above the creatures/cherubim. 

Further, the roots of the iconography of the Priestly Tabernacle were 
traced to the Zion Temple. In the P-materials we find both the Ark and 


38 One should also note that the divine designation Je/ohe yisra’el, which is frequent in Dir litera- 
ture (above Chap. [I.A.2 note 51). occurs a number of times in Ezekiel's "visions of God" 
(Ezek 8:4; 9:3; 10:19.20: 11:22; 43:2; 44:2) but only once in the P-material (Num 16:9). 
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the cherubim, but they no longer make up the throne of God. The throne 
conception had by this time become irrelevant, and perhaps even bur- 
densome. This would be intelligible if the Tabernacle theology was 
developed during the Exile. 

Although he makes use of the throne conception, Ezekiel declines to 
use the Sabaoth designation. The most likely explanation for this fact is 
the supposition that God's abandonment of his city to an enemy had 
made the designation unusable; kabód, however, turned out to be a 
reasonable designation for the God who both leaves and returns to his 
city. The prophet Zechariah, however. who proclaims that the Lord is 
on the verge of returning to Zion (2:14f.; 8:3), harks back to "'classical"' 
terminology and frequently uses the Sabaoth designation (44 times). 

(4) Yasab is not used as a theological term for expressing the presence 
of God in either Ezekiel or the P-materials. The verb Sakan, which is 
only used twice of God in Ezekiel (43:7,9), enjoys great frequency in P; 
this verb lacks the semantic component "'to sit (enthroned)’’, and was 
thus appropriate to a theology in which the throne conception had 
become meaningless. — The verb šākan by no means expresses the 
notion that the Presence is arbitrary or conditional. 

(5) From a semantic point of view we ought to distinguish between an 
original use of kabód as a divine attribute designating God's power and 
majesty, and a younger development according to which it is virtually a 
divine name. In Ezekiel, we find indications of the original usage, 
inasmuch as kabód has a broad denotation in certain cases and includes 
both God and his chariot throne (Ezek 1:28; 3:23; 8:4; 11:23; 43:2). 
However, the prevalent usage in Ezekiel and the P-materials refers 
exclusively to God himself.39 


The development laid bare in this chapter can be represented as fol- 
lows: 





the Sabaoth theology Ezekiel the P-matertals 
== == „с Ee 
throne concept + + 0 
уа$аЬ + 0 0 
Sabaoth designation + 0 0 
use of kaböd divine attribute divine attribute 
divine name divine name 


BEE ENEE 


9 Two works appeared too late to be taken into account in the present study, namely FM. Cross. 
The Priestly wberngck in the light of recent research. in A. Biran, ed.. Temples end high 


Places in Biblical times, Jerusalem 1981. рр. 169-180. and E. Vogt. Untersuchungen zum Buch 
Ezechiel (AnBib 95). Rome 1981. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Name and the Glory: Theological 
Tradition and Semantic Connotations 


We posed four questions in the introduction to this study, three of which 
we have answered above. (1) We have indicated which conceptions of 
the presence of God in the sanctuary were attached to the notions of 
God's sem, and kaböd in the Deuteronomistic and Priestly streams of 
tradition, respectively. (2) Moreover, we have shown how these con- 
ceptions were related, both positively and negatively, to the ancient 
Zion-Sabaoth theology. (3) We have made it probable that the events of 
597 and 586 B.C. were of some importance for the formation of the sem 
and kaböd theologies. 

We have accordingly carried out the main tasks of this investigation. 
However, one question remains, and it is by no means the easiest one: 
In searching for designations with which to replace the Sabaoth designa- 
tion, what factors determined the suitability of sem and kaböd? It would 
seem that these two words had connotations which made them attractive 
alternatives to the Sabaoth designation. There is the further question of 
whether the use of these terms in rather special contexts of tradition 
endowed them with connotations, supplementary values, which made 
them worthwhile objects of investment. Here we stand at the nexus of 
semantics and tradition-history, but it cannot be our task in this conclud- 
ing essay to offer a complete investigation of the semantics of sem and 
kabód.! Rather, our task here is more restricted: to find out what 
connotations, developed in earlier usage, made kaböd the central term 
of the Priestly theology, and sem the corresponding key term of the 
Deuteronomistic tradition. 


A. The Choice of kabód by the Priestly Theology 


In Ezekiel, the kaböd-conception proved to represent an earlier phase 
than that discovered in the P-materials; the former usage is accordingly 


1 On the semantics of kabód see the literature mentioned above in Chap. 111.B note 22, on that of 
Jem see Giesebrecht (1901), B. Jacob (1903). Grether (1934: 1-58; 159-185). McBride (1969) 
and van der Woude (THAT 2/1976, 935-963 with further literature). See also TWNT Literatur- 
nachtrag (TWNT 10:2 pp. 1202f.). 
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the point of departure for this part of our study. Our examination of 
Ezekiel led to a couple of observations which will be pertinent here: (a) 
карда is used in Ezekiel as an element іп a theology exhibiting a close 
relationship with the Zion tradition. The Zion Temple, for example, is 
the usual dwelling of God. Further, the iconography of Ezekiel bears 
clear witness to the idea of God’s royal presence in the sanctuary. (b) In 
contradistinction to the Sabaoth designation, kaböd was clearly suitable 
to describe the God who became mobile and abandoned Jerusalem. 
Bearing these two observations in mind, we shall now attempt to 
uncover the earlier use of kaböd which made possible its usage in 
Ezekiel and the P-materials. 

The choice of keböd YHWH as a designation for the enthroned God 
can scarcely be divorced from its previously established usage in royal 
contexts. Royal overtones are thus often present when we hear of 
human kaböd (Pss 8:6; 21:6; Job 19:9). 

Corresponding theological use of kaböd in connexion with the king- 
ship of God is also well attested.'* When God makes his triumphal 
progress into the Temple, for example, he is appropriately referred to as 
melek hakkabéd, "’the king of Glory’’ (Ps 24:7-10). The fact that this 
represents ancient usage is evident in Ps 29, where we encounter the 
variant el hakkabód (Ps 29:3); this psalm also uses kaböd in conjunc- 
tion with the acclamation of God as King (vv 1,2,9). This usage is 
certainly derived from Canaanite practice, since the root k-b-d occurs in 
the Ugaritic texts precisely in formulations referring to the homage paid 
before El's throne.? Unsurprisingly, the use of kabód in conjunction 
with the kingship of God is also attested in the YHWH-malak psalms, 
where the word occurs in acclamations of God's sovereignty (Ps 96:7-8; 
cf. 96:3 and 97:6). Other examples of kaböd in connexion with God 
described as king are found in Ps 145 (vv 5, 11,12). 

We should also mention a few passages in the prophetic literature. It 
will hardly have been accidental that the seraphim in Isaiah's vision of 
the enthroned God sing of God's kabód (Isa 6:3). We also find the 
expression kisse? kabód in a few passages i Jeremiah (Jer 14:21; 
17:12).? This is surely an adjectival use of the status constructus, * and 


"CH. W.H. Schmidt (1961: 21) and Stein (1939: 307-317). 

? The root in question is used about paying homage to El: КТУ 1.61.38 = CUL 
6.1.38[49. 1.10]: ATU 1.4.1V.26 = CUL 4[51].4.26: and about paying homage w other gods. 
КТО 1.4.V111.28-29 = CUL 4[51).8.28-29; KTU 1.17.V.20 = CUL (7[2 АОНТ).5.20: ATU 
1.07. V.30 = CUL 17{2 AQHT].5.30: КТО 1.3.1.10 = 3[NT].3.7: ATU 1.3. V1.20 = CUL 
MNT. VI).6.20. 

3 On this expression cf. Caspari (1908: 136.) and Stein (1939: 99-101). lt occurs in tater 
literature as well, sec Theisohn (1975: 68-98). 

* Cf. GKC 8 128p. 


the ?°рго!але”` examples of the same expression (1 Sam 2:8; Isa 22:23; 
cf. Jer 48:18) suggest the meaning ""place of bonour `. or "high seat”. 
This secular usage prevents us from reading the specialized theological 
sense present in keböd YHWH in Priestly tradition into the passages in 
Jeremiah. Nevertheless, the linkage between Zion and the Lord as King 
is clearly attested in Jeremiah (8:19), which does suggest that kisse? 
kaböd has royal connotations when used of the Temple mountain. 

This use of kabód in conjunction with the kingship of God represents 
a linguistic usage which was cultivated in the milieu of the Temple. 
Now that we have seen how deeply Ezekiel was rooted in the Jerusalem 
cultic tradition, his use of kaböd may be seen to be merely another 
indication of how his theological conceptual structure was organized." 


It is perhaps possible to be even more precise than this. Among the 
occurrences of the theological use of kabód, a few are attested in which 
the word occurs in conjunction with a theophany.® Now, a hypothetical 
connexion between Ezekiel and the theophanic tradition would not 
associate the prophet with a different theological milieu than that of the 
Temple, since, as we have seen, the Temple theology of pre-exilic 
Jerusalem embraced not only the Zion tradition with its enthroned King, 
but also the theophanic tradition with its coming Lord (see above, Ch. 
I.4). Both of these aspects belong squarely within the framework of the 
Temple theology, and are to be regarded as complementary to each 
other. — Let us look at the evidence for kabód in theophany contexts. 


Ps 29:3 exhibits a very ancient attestation of kabód in connexion with 
a theophany, where we find the expression el hakkabód: "the God of 
Glory thunders”. It is conceivable that kabód was used here with the 
thundercloud in mind (cf. “апап kabed in Exod 19:16, and barad kabed 
in Exod 9:18), since meteorological phenomena play an important part 
in the theophanies. The heavy cloud, plus thunder and lightning are 


5 СГ. Rendtorff (21963: 29f.). 

* Westermann (1953: 65-72) makes a terminological distinction between epiphany and theopha- 
ny. With the former term Westermann refers to accounts where God's coming, the cosmic 
effects of this, and his divine aid to his people are found (cf. Judg 5:4-5: Ps 18:8-16 etc.). Ina 
theophany the purpose is divine communication through а mediator to the cultic community (cf. 
Exodus 19). — This distinction has been criticized by Ahlström (1971: 83-85) and Mann (1977: 
6). In agreement with Jörg Jeremias (21977: 1-2; cf. рр. 100ff.) I have not found reasons to 
adopt Westermann e differentiation. 1 use the term "theophany'' about both of Westermann's 
two types, but speaking of "theophany proper" ] refer to the type found in Judg 5:4-5 where 
God's coming is important (cf. above Ch. 1.4). 

The use of the word kabód in descriptions of theophanies has previously been noted by Cas- 
pari (1908: 108), Mowinckel (1927: 124), Riesenfeld (1947: 97-114), Morgenstern (VT 10) 
1960. 159-161. 179, 183-197) and Ringgren (1969: 194). 


frequently recurring features of the descriptions of the appearance of the 
7 

Ee 33:18-23 is another significant context. Here Moses requests to 
see the küböd of God, who replies that he will allow all his beauty to 
pass by in review Oa'abir kol-tübf, v 19). Moreover, Moses is to be 
stationed in a cleft in the rock while the Lord's kabód passes by 
(ba übor kebodí, v 22). The experience underlying this passage is 
probably inaccessible to exegetical methodology. Should we inquire as 
to the function of the text during its lengthy process of tradition, von 
Rad's suggestion seems attractive. He regards the passage in question as 
a cult aetiology, in that it legitirnates the rite through which one 
obtained a theophany, or a substitute for such a rite.® The connexion 
between kaböd and the cultic theophany in the passage would seem to 
support this view; it is further sustained by the fact that two of the key 
terms in this section also appear in passages in the Psalter which refer to 
beholding God in the Temple. Thus Ps 63:3 speaks of viewing God's 
kaböd in the sanctuary, and Ps 27:13 speaks of seeing God's sb in the 
land of the living (cf. 27:4: to see the nd‘ arn of God). 

Kabód also occurs in the context of a theophany in Ps 97, which 
adheres to the classical pattern of the thunder-theophany: God goes forth 
surrounded by cloud and mist ( апап wa'arapel): fire proceeds from 
him and devours his enemies; his lightnings illuminate the earth, and the 
mountains melt like wax (vv 2-5). The passage concludes on the phrase, 
"And all the peoples behold his kabéd"’ (v 6). Here the word kabód 
seems to be used as a summary description of the theophany in the 
preceding verses, that is, as a comprehensive term for the royal apparel 
of God, which is composed of cloud, fire, and lightning. 

Seen in this light, Ps 97 suggests a similar interpretation of Isa 6:3. 
Here it is conceivable that the expression melo? kol-ha’äres kebödö 
implies that the entire beauty of Creation makes up the garment of 
God's majesty: "the whole earth is his kabód."' This is appropriate 
dress for the heavenly King who is so enormous that the Temple does 
not suffice even to provide room for the train of his garments (v 1) (see 
above, Ch. 1). 

It is frequently assumed that there was a ritual actualization of the 
theophany during Temple worship.? This supposition is congruent with 


7 Features of a thunderstorm are found. for instance, in the following theophanies: 
. . low :J 5:45: 
: Ps 18:8- 16; 29: 77: 18-19: 97:2-5; cf. Job 3 T T 
3 G. von Rad (Ges Stud 1. 21961: 239). 
е. for instance. von Rad (loc. сіт. ). Weiser (FsBertholet 1950: 513-531. esp. p. $23), Beyer- 
in (1961: 153-164, cf. pp. 13-42) and H.-P. Müller (VT 14/1964. 183-191). See also above. 
Chap. 1.4. note 52. Note the cautions of Kraus (1966: 216). 
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the dramatic character of the pre-exilic liturgy (see above, Ch. I.D): it 
would also explain why the description of the Sinai theophany is replete 
with hom blowing and torchlight, amid such natural phenomena as 
thunder, lightning, and cloud (3opar and lappidim, Exod 19:16; 20:18). 
In fact, it is thinkable that we could derive a catalogue of the more 
important aspects of such a theophanic ritual from the various texts: fire 
and incense,'° sopar signals,'' the proclamation of the Name, '? and the 
acclamation of God by the congregation (rer d).13 

Yet another aspect is of the utmost importance. The theophany text in 
Exod 33:18ff. refers several times to God's ""passing by'' ((äbur, Qal 
and Hiphil). Poetic theophany descriptions correspondingly describe 
how God "'leaves"' his dwelling and ’’comes’’; these are fundamental 
characteristics of the theophany texts.'* Should we seek an appropriate 
ritual enactment of the coming of God, there is much to support the 
well-known theory of a procession in which the Ark is the leading 
feature.!5 The assumption of a connexion between the Ark and the 
theophany would explain why the Words of Signal (Num 10:35f.) figure 
in a description of a theophany (Ps 68:2; cf. vv 19,25). It would also 
explain why the cherubim throne, whose footstool, as we have seen, is 
the Ark, is employed in conjunction with a verb normally used in 
theophanies in Ps 80:2, where we read, ’’Thou who art enthroned above 
the cherubim, shine forth [hôpi äi." 

Finally, the assumption of a connexion between the Ark and the 
theophany would explain why, when they were in desperate straits, the 
Israelites led the Ark off to the battlefield, where it was greeted with the 
traditional acclamation, the teri‘ â (1 Sam 4:4-8). 16 

We observed above that the kabód occurs in conjunction with the 


10 See Exod 19:9.16.18; 20:18: 34:5; Isa 6:4; cf. Lev 16:2,12-13. СГ. m. Yoma 5:2 about the place 
of the fire pan on the 3eriyyá stone. which had been the place of the Ark. and compare this with 
Ezek 10:2.6.7 mentioning fire burning between the cherubim. 

II Sec Exod 19:16.19: 20:18. Cf. 2 Sam 6:15; Ps 47:6; 81:4; 98:6. 

12 See Exod 20:24: 33:19: 34:5-6: Ps 50:7: 81:11. Cf. 2 Sam 6:2. Note the discussion below Chap. 
IV.B. 

13 Ps 47:6: 89:16; cf. 98:6. 

14 Deut 33:2; Judg 5:4-5: Mic 1:3: Hab 3:3 etc. See Jeremias (21977: 7-72). 

15 The cultic role of the Ark has been stressed by Mowinckel (PsStud Il, 1922: 107-126) and Kraus 
(1966: 208-218). A connexion between the Ark and the theophany has been assumed by Mo- 
winckel (1951: 128, 144), Weiser (FsBertholet 1950: 520) and others. Such theories about a 
cultic use of the Ark in processions have been criticized by J. Maier (1965: 76-80) and R. 
Schmitt (1972: 159-166). See also the cautions of D.R. Hillers (CBQ 30/1968: 48-55, esp. p. 
52). 

16 See H.-P. Müller (VT 14/1964. 187(.). — I would like to call attention to the possibility that the 
use of ' ábar in Exod 33:18-23 reflects an Ark procession. The use of the same verb in Josh 3:6 
and 4:11 might support such an interpretation. In these two instances the verb is used without 

direct reference to the crossing of Jordan (contrast Josh 3:11 and 4:7). ` 
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kingship of God, and with the theophany. Now, if the Ark was in fact 
the footstool of the heavenly King in the Temple,'? and if it was also 
instrumental to the ritual actualization of the theophany, then it should 
scarcely be surprising to learn that the kaböd seems to be associated 
with the Ark. Ps 24 can be interpreted in support of this suggestion; it is 
not without reason that God is termed melek hakkaböd in a text which is 
usually assumed to describe a procession of the Ark in the sanctuary (Ps 
24:7-10). A much less certain passage, but one which nevertheless may 
well support the hypothetical association between the kaböd and the 
Ark, is the passage in Ps 63: 
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So I have looked upon thee in the sanctuary, 
beholding thy power and thy glory. (Ps 63:3) 


In fact, such passages as Ps 132:8 (’arön ‘uzzeka) and Ps 78:61 (where 
(oz must refer to the Ark) strongly suggest that we understand ‘uzzeka 
ükebödeka in Ps 63:3 as a reference to the Ark and to the majesty of God 
which is associated with it.'® [n short, the conjecture is very convincing 
that this beholding of God in his sanctuary in reality designates a 
theophany. It is also worthy of note that the connexion between the Ark 
and the kabód is not a product of late theological speculation. In fact, it 
can be traced directly back to the milieu in which the Ark first appears 
as a historical quantity. I refer here to Shiloh in the period of the Judges 
when, after the military disaster was an acknowledged fact and the Ark 
had been seized by the enemy, the daughter-in-law of Eli the priest gave 
poignant expression to the catastrophe in naming her newborn son 
Ichabod: 


And she named the child Ichabod, saying. "The glory [kabdd] has departed from 
Israel!" because the ark of God had been captured and because of her father-in- 
law and her husband. And she said, ""The glory [kabod] has departed from Is- 
rael, for the ark of God has been captured." (1 Sam 4:21f.) 


Even if the expression gala kabód miyyisra?el, in which kabód, like a 
proper name, lacks the article, should prove to reflect the fully devel- 
oped kabód-theology of exilic times, the fact remains that a proper 
name bearing the element kaböd is attested at Shiloh in the time of the 
Judges. Moreover, there is no reason to doubt that the name Ichabod 
(where is kabód?' 192) was given to the newborn on the occasion of 
the loss of the Ark. 


17 Ps 99:5; 132:7 and | Chr 28:2. See above Chap. 1.1. 
16 See С. Henton Davies (Fs Hooke 1963: 51-61. esp. р. 55). 
!® See J.J Stamm (1965: 416). 
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We have been largely concerned in our discussion of the background ot 
the use of kabód in Ezekiel and the P-materials with the Temple 
theology; here the word occurs in phrases characterizing the Lord as 
king, and in descriptions of the theophany.'& We may now retum to 
Ezekiel and attempt to determine whether the Temple theology in 
general and the theophanic tradition in particular can explain the use of 
kabód in Ezekiel. 

The fact that Ezekiel, the son of a priest (Ezek 1:3), was deeply 
rooted in the Zion tradition of the Temple theology, will be evident from 
what has been said above (Ch. III.B). Moreover, he was also familiar 
with the theophanic tradition, as we can deduce from the introduction to 
his visionary call narrative. Here we encounter not only the cloud, but 
also the stormwind (Ezek 1:4); also, the remarkable description of the 
throne as a chariot will have had its background in the conception in the 
theophanic tradition of the cloud chariot of God. This connexion with 
the theophanic tradition further illuminates two interesting points. When 
the wheels in Ezekiel are designated gaígal. the prophet is yet again 
using a term which otherwise occurs in a poetic description of a 
theophany (gôl ra! ата baggalgal, Ps 77:19). When he rather surpris- 
ingly speaks in the singular of a kerüb (Ezek 9:3; 10:2,4), he seems to 
use the word as it appears in the theophanic tradition, when it describes 
the whole of God's heavenly chariot throne (cf. wayyirkab *al kerüb 
wayya' op, Ps 18:11). The question accordingly arises as to whether the 
use of kabód in the theophanic tradition can contribute to our understan- 
ding of Ezekiel's use of the word. Three observations present them- 
selves here: 

(a) Kabód was employed in the theophanic tradition of the divine 
accidence in the Scholastic sense of the word, that is, it was used of 
God's royal apparel of cloud and lightning (Ps 97:2-6). On the other 
hand, in Ezekiel and the P-materials, kabód enjoys a more narrow 
denotation and is used more concentratedly of God himself. However, 
we find kébód YHWH in Ezek 1:28 as an expression of the total 
revelation of the divine majesty, as a summary of Ezekiel's entire vision 
complete with living creatures and throne. It would seem that we are 
here able to glimpse a connexion with the older usage (cf. Ch. III.B.2.1). 

(b) Kabód is closely associated with divine light and fire phenomena 
in both Ezekiel and the P-materials.'9 This association is intelligible in 


19^ For discussions of the connexions between theophany and the kingship of God, see the authors 
mentioned by Jörg Jeremius (21977: 182, note 1). Note also Jeremias’ own discussion (ibid.. 
pp. 182-193). 

19 See Exod 24:17: Lev 9:23f.: Ezek 1:27f.; 10:4: 43:2. 


view of the theophanic tradition, in which God manifests himself in his 
luminous majesty 20 

(c) The visions of Ezekiel describe God in royal categories as he who 
sits enthroned in the Temple. At the same time, they also emphasize 
that God is not merely statically *’sitting’’; thus we repeatedly find the 
kabéd in motion.?' In the theophanic tradition the word kaböd is used in 
a similar way of a God who approaches; this no doubt made the word an 
appropriate choice for Ezekiel. When he speaks of the departure of the 
Glory of the Lord from Jerusalem, he employs — to borrow a metaphor 
from musical terminology — an inversion of the main theme of the 
theophanic tradition, the coming of God!?? 


We accordingly conclude that Ezekiel’s choice of the word kaböd was 
dictated by the earlier use of the term in the theophanic tradition. It was 
here those connotations were preserved which underlie the usage in the 
Priestly traditions. Ezekiel’s visions of the divine majesty exhibit the 
striking combination of kaböd with the throne, and this combination 
epitomizes, with emblematic density, the whole theology of Ezekiel’s 
visions. Thus Ezekiel may be seen with his feet planted on the two 
pedestals of the theology of the Temple, in that his use of the throne 
motif attests to the importance of the Zion tradition to him, while his use 
of kabéd underlines his respect for the theophanic tradition. When the 
throne is equipped with wheels and becomes a chariot, both traditions 
are welded indissolubly together. 2% 


В. The Choice of Zem by the Deuteronomistic Theology 


The Sabaoth designation disappears with the advent of the kaböd theolo- 
gy, but for a time the throne concept was present in the latter (Ezekiel). 
In the Name theology, not only the Sabaoth designation but also the 


20 Scc. for instance, Ps 18:9.13.14,15: 77:19: 97:3: Isa 29:6; 30:27.30: Hab 3:4.11 and Job 37:22. 
Note also höpia‘ . *'shine forth" in Deut 33:2: Ps 50:2; 80:2 and 94:1. — On the phenomenon 
of light in theophanies see Jörg Jeremias (21977: 62-66 and р. 172f.). 

21 Sec Ezek 3:42 (text. emend.) 9:3; 10:4.18: 11:23: 43:2.4. 

22 A passage that stands close to Ezekiel's visions is found in Exod 24:1а,9-11. Note v 10 with thc 
occurrence of ¢/ahé visra’el, which appears several times in Ezekiel's visions (above Chap. 
И.В note 38) and the “pavement of sapphire stone“ (cf. Ezek 1:22.26; 10:1). According to 
Веуегіїп (1961: 33-42, esp. p. 40) the tradition in Exod 24:10 has been influenced by ideas 
connected with the theophany above the Ark. Thus the theophanic tradition has provided mait- 
rial for the description of the visions in both Ezekiel and Exodus 24. 

22% We cannot here elaborate the possible connexions between Earkicl's шс of bahüd amd certain 
Akkadian counterparts on which see Oppenheim (JAOS 63/1943. 31-34) aad Cassin (1968). 
Cf. Jeremias (21977: 7?f \. 
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cherubim throne have disappeared; God himself is no tonger present in 
the Temple, but only in heaven: However, he is represented in the 
Temple by his Name. Here we touch upon an important distinction 
between the Priestly and the Deuteronomistic traditions; in the former, 
kaböd stands for God himself, while in the latter there is ultimately a 
difference between God's being in heaven and the presence of his Name 
in the Temple. 

The concept of God advocated by the Deuteronomistic theology is 
strikingly abstract. The throne conception has vanished. and the anthro- 
pomorphic characteristics of God are on their way to oblivion. Thus the 
form of God plays no part in the depiction in the D-Work of the Sinai 
theophany: 

Then the Lord spoke to you out of the midst of the fire: you heard the sound of 
words, but saw no form; there was only a voice. (Deut 4:12) 


It is not surprising that the Name of God occupies so central a position 
in a theology in which God’s words and voice receive so much empha- 
515.23 Already the proto-Deuteronomic tradition had concerned itself 
with the divine Мате, 23 and the Tetragramme occurs with great fre- 
quency?5 and notable status in the Book of Deuteronomy (cf. Deut 
28:58: ”this glorious and awful name"). 

It will not be possible here to go into the question of the general 
concem of the Deuteronomic theology with the Name, but it is obvious 
that we have here something of the background behind the choice of 
šem. In these pages it will be necessary to limit our examination to a 
small fraction of this greater panorama: to those connotations of the 
term šem which were especially decisive for selecting it to express the 
relationship of God to his sanctuary. 


1. The Name and the Presence 


It appears that when the Deuteronomistic theologians chose Sem, they 
seized on a term which was already connected with the idea of God’s 
presence. Exod 23:21 tells us how God wamed Israel during her 


29 Note the use of dabar as a key term for the divine commandinent in Dir literature and note the 
Dir view of history in which the destiny of the nation is systematically presented as the product 
of the word of YHWH. See W.H. Schmidt (TWAT 2/1977, 118-133. passim) and W. Dietrich 
(1972). 

24 Compare Hos 1:9: 12:6 with Exod 3:14- 15 and see Mettinger (Sabaoth, note 70). 

2% N. Lohfink (BETL 41/1976, 101-103) gives the following figures: YHWH ?eloheka: 235 x. 
YHWH "elohekemn: 46 x, YHWH ?elohéná: 23 x. YHWH Velöhay: 3 x, YHWH ?elohayw: 2 x. 
and YHWH the God of [sreel's fathers (various formulations): 8 x. Rose (1975: 171-182: 264) 
calis attention to the increasing use of YHW(H) as a theophoric element in proper names in the 
seventh century B.C. 
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wanderings in the desert to respect his angel and obey his voice, "'for 
my name is in һїт.`` The Lord is present via his representative. This 
situation has no reference to the cult, but such connexions are clearly 
attested by other texts. 

In worship, the Israelite turned to his God in prayer and hymns of 
praise, and he called upon the Name in his invocations.2® Moreover, 
when God was called, he became present: 


For what great nation is there, that has a god so near to it as the Lord our God is 
to us, whenever we call upon him? (Deut 4:7) 


Clearly, the divine Name was closely associated with the cultic 
presence of YHWH. However, there are a number of passages of even 
greater relevance to our study; in these, the presence of God is made 
manifest by God's own proclamation of his Name in the context of a 
theophany.?? Admittedly, the theophany motif is not one of the most 
typical aspects of the inventory of the D-Work, but two observations are 
in order here. First, the primal theological datum of the D-Work is a 
theophany, although no mention is made of God's ''descent"', nor of his 
"coming"', and in fact God's thundering speech plays a vastly greater 
part than do the visual phenomena (Deut 4:11,12,36). Second, the 
D-Work posits God in heaven. Some of the descriptions in the theopha- 
nic tradition also presuppose God's being in heaven, since they speak of 
how God "'descends" (yarad).2® Thus, even if the Deuteronomistic 
theology does not mention how God "'comes"' or "descends"', it is not 
irrelevant to point to this aspect of the theophanic tradition as important 
for our study, more especially since there are cases in the theophanic 
tradition in which the Name connects the Presence with the cult site in a 
way that is germane to our discussion of the Name theology. 


Already the old altar law in the Book of the Covenant informs us that 
God pronounces his Name over the sacred site and thus comes and 
brings blessing to his people. This passage is to be read without 
emendation: 


26 References in v.d. Woude (THAT 2/1976. 951-953). 

?? The importance of God's theophanic proclamation of his Name for the Dir Name Theology was 
stressed by Weiser (FsBertholet, 1950: 521.), Zimmerli (Gottes Offenbarung. 21969: 125f., 
originally published in 1957: and cf. рр. 34-40), Beverlin (1961: 156-158) and v.d. Wade 
(THAT 2/1976, 953-955. and idem. FsHulst. 1977: 204-210, especially рр. MILL In diese 
two last-mentioned works v.d. Woude also discusses the semantic coment of the im formulas 
in Dir literature. On this point | do not agree with his conclusions, see above (Chap. ID. 

?* 2 Sam 22:10 = Ps 18:10: Ise 31:4: 63:19: 64:2; Mic 1:3: Ps 144:5. Cf. Exod 19:11.18.20 and 
Neh 9:13. See Schnutenhaus (ZAW 76/1964, Sf.. 12) and Mana (1977: 254f.). 
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In every place where I proclaim my name I will come and bless you. (Exod 
20:24)? 


We had occasion above to review the theophany in Exod 33: 18-23. in 
which not only the term kaböd is present, but also God's sovereign 
proclamation of his Name. The latter aspect is also central to the 
theophany in Exod 34: 


And he said: `I will make all my goodness pass before you. and will proclaim 
before you my name "The Lord’;...°". (Exod 33:19). 


And the Lord descended in the cloud and stood with him there, and proclaimed 
the name of the Lord. The Lord passed before him and proclaimed. “The Lord, 
the Lord, a God merciful and gracious..." (Exod 34:5-6) 


Here it is God himself who is the subject of the qara? besem YHWH 
formula, a formula which is otherwise used with a human subject, and 
which belongs in a cultic context. Thus when we find it employed in a 
description of God's appearance on Sinai, the implication is that the 
narrator has utilized cultic categories in his depiction. There is a corres- 
pondence between God’s revelation of his presence in the regular liturgy 
and the way the experience of God’s presence is formulated in the 
accounts in Exodus 33 and 34.30 

Now, we often encounter the formula '"'I am YHWH (your God)”’ in 
the Priestly streams of tradition present in the Holiness Code, the 
P-materials, and Ezekiel.?! Zimmerli has convincingly demonstrated 
that the background of this formula is God's proclamation of his Name 
in the cultic theophany; this was the original Sitz im Leben of this 
formula.?2 

The use of the formula in conjunction with the promulgation of law in 


20 My own uanslation. The Massoretic "azKír is to be preferred to the reading in the second per- 
son, found in the Peshitta, see Stamm (TZ 1/1945. 304-306). For the translation see also Schorr- 
го (1964: 247f.). The article in bekol hammaqóm is probably not to be deleted. Sce Childs 
(1974: 447), who points out that Gen 20:13 and Deut 11:24 are other instances where the article 
appears to have a distributive sense. 

% Sce Beyerlin (1961: 156f.). 

9 Lev 18:2.4.30 etc.: Ezek 20:5.7.19 etc. 

32 See Zimmerli (Gottes Offenbarung. 71969: 11-40, especially pp. 34-40: this study was original- 
ly published in 1953). These observations were followed up by Zimmerli in a subsequent stu- 
dy (ibidem, pp. 120-132, especially рр. 125f.: originally published in 1957). Note also Elliger 
(FsHeim, 1954: 9-34), who reckons with two different formulas, “I am YHWH” and "I am 
YHWH your God” respectively (р. 15). the latter being particularly connected with Heilsge- 
schichte (p. 32), cf. Zimmeril (21969: 125). But even so. Elliger agrees with Zimmerli in the 
conclusion about a Sirz Im Leben in the theophany (Elliger pp. 27. 29. 33f.). 
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the Holiness Code is strikingly illuminated by two psalms which display 
the connexion previously mentioned between theophany, proclamation 
of the Name, and divine promulgation of law; these are Psalms 50 and 
81.33 The former is introduced by a description of a theophany (vv 1-6), 
which is followed by God's proclamation of his Name: ?elohím elohé- 
ка *anoki (v 7). It may be supposed in this connexion that ?2lohim has 
supplanted original YHWH in Elohistically edited portions of the Psal- 
ter. 

Ps 81 presupposes a similarly cultic situation, and we are probably 
not far off the mark if we assume v 4 to be a reference to the Autumn 
Festival 229 The introductory section (vv 2-6) expresses the festal mood 
appropriate to the coming of God, and corresponds with the description 
of the theophany in Ps 50. Admittedly, the proclamation of the divine 
Name (?anokí YHWH elohéka ...) first appears in v 11, but this is 
insufficient reason to deny this proclamation a connexion with the 
theophany situation. 

When the divine law is proclaimed in both of these psalms, it is the 
Lord who is present in the worship service who is ultimately the warrant 
for and source of the words being pronounced. Moreover, it is God’s 
sovereign proclamation of his Name that is the guarantee of his pres- 
ence. Thus these two psalms belong alongside of Exodus 19-20 and 
Deuteronomy 5, where the Lord himself announces the Decalogue. 

A remarkable passage in Isaiah 30 also witnesses to the connexion 
between the Name and the theophany: 


Behold, the name of the Lord comes from far. 
buming with his anger and with thick rising smoke ... (Isa 30:27) 


Scholars have tended to regard sem in this passage as a late intrusion 
which reveals the influence of the Deuteronomistic Name theology. 
However it is patent that the expression is to be interpreted in the light of 
the established connexion between the Name and the theophany. Seen 
from this vantage, it is not unthinkable that Jem belongs to the original 
text, even if šem would then appear to be a personification of YHWH in 
a manner unparalleled in other descriptions of theophanies. 

We noted previously that the Ark is often held to have played a role їп 


33 On the theophany in these two psalms sec the standard commentaries and. in addation, on Ps SO 
Beaucamp (NRTh 81/1959, 897-915) and Ridderbus (OTS 15/1969, 213-226). Ridderbos [3 
inclined to date Ps 50 to the Josianic era (pp. 2230 1. 

39 See Mowinckel (PsStud Il: Bet 1. 

34 Thus Zimmerli (Gottes Offenbarung. 71969: 39). 

™ See Kaiser (1974: 307) and cf. Wildberger (Jesaja. Lfg. 13-15/1978. 1214. 1216£.). who de~ 
letes iem. 
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the cultic theophany. It would be logical to inquire whether the Name 
was in any way connected with this cult symbol, and there are in fact 
indications that this was the case. The most likely text is 2 Sam 6:2, 
which speaks of *’the ark of God, over which the name ‘Lord Sabaoth, 
he who thrones above the cherubim" has been called. "28 This formula- 
tion has been regarded as a passage which explains how the Ark passes 
to its new owner by proclamation of the Name; thus it is said to become 
(ће Lord's property after having been a foreign cult object.36 

Now, there is nothing to suggest that the Ark was ever an implement 
in a foreign cult. Such a juridical act would thus seem superfluous. On 
the other hand, we do know that God’s proclamation of his Name 
occurred in conjunction with the theophany, and we have above suppor- 
ted the view that an Ark procession was an important part of the cultic 
realization of the theophany. It would accordingly be only logical to 
interpret 2 Sam 6:2 as referring to the proclamation of the Name during 
the theophany.?? Seen in this light, it was not only the status of the Ark 
as a national and religious symbol that prompted David to bring it up to 
Jerusalem, for the Ark will have been more than this: it was the sign of 
the presence of God. Furthermore, when the Ark was led out in 
procession and the Name was called out in the theophanic proclamation, 
God was thought to be present in the midst of his people. Whether 
Deuteronomistic or not, 2 Sam 6:2 alludes to the theophanic proclama- 
tion of the divine Name. The undisputably late formulations about the 
proclamation of the Name over the temple and the city represent a 
further development. 37а 

As we have seen, several of the Deuteronomistic Name formulas 
speak of God’s causing his Name to dwell in the sanctuary. Similarly, 
the theophanic tradition speaks of how God himself proclaims his 
Name. In both cases, God himself is the active subject, and in both 
cases the Name expresses the cultic presence of God, although in the 
Deuteronomistic theology this is distinct from the Lord himself. 


35 My own translation. The MT with the dittography of Zem is in some disorder. Either one should 
delete one fem with the LXX or follow those manuscripts that read ... Sam Zem ... 

36 See Gulling (TLZ 81/1956. 68f.). 

97 Cf. Weiser (FsBertholet, 1950: 521). Beyerlin (1961: 157 with n. 8) and Clemenis (1965: 33). 
Schreiner too (1963: 158-164) called attention to the connexion between the Name and the Ark 
as the background of the Name Theology. He referred to 2 Sam 6:2.18 and Jer 7:12 but did not 
call attention to the proclamation of the divine Name in the theophany. — For other suggestions 
conceming the connection between the Name and the Ark, see Albright (JBL 67/1948. 378f.) 
and Mann (1977: 170). 

эт These last-mentioned passages (references above Ch. II, introduction) seem to convey the idea 
of God's ownership and sovereign right of disposal over temple and city (see Ch. I.2). This 
circumstance, however, does not preclude the possibility of an original connection with the 
theophanic proclamation of the Name. А 
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It might be appropriate to ask how the proclamation of the Name took 
place during the ritual actualization of the theophany. Was it a suitably 
commissioned human representative, that is, a priest or cult prophet, 
who spoke on God’s behalf? Or did believers hear suggestions of the 
voice of God in blasts of the trumpet? We have no way of knowing. 

In any case, we are here very far from any idea of magical coercion 
exercised on God. The proclamation of the Name does not compel the 
presence of the Lord. The cultic poetry of ancient Israel very powerfully 
emphasizes the sovereignty of God; here we encounter, '"'imploring and 
expectant prayers and requests that look for a free and gracious self-re- 
velation by Yahweh. ''38 The Israelite had to do with a God who was not 
to be manipulated by cultic techniques. The coming God of the theopha- 
ny was the sovereign God, so that even if the proclamation of the Name 
was performed by a human agent, it would be unwise to see in this act a 
case of magical manipulation. 

As we have observed, there was in the theophanic tradition a con- 
nexion between the Name and the presence of God; this helps us to 
understand the use of Zem in the D-Work. The choice of Zem as the key 
term in Deuteronomistic cult theology is by no means incomprehen- 
sible. Parenthetically we may here add yet another observation: the 
Deuteronomistic theology made a clean break with the notion of the 
God enthroned in the Temple. Thus Jem was probably also an attractive 
term to the Deuteronomists in that it lacked the royal connotations so 
abundantly present in kabód. 


2. The Name Theology and Sem as (Semi-) Hypostasis 


As we have noted, the Deuteronomistic Name theology emphasized the 
idea that God himself dwells in heaven, while his Name is present in the 
Temple. The Name repeatedly appears as a quantity distinct from God 
yet intimately attached to him. This distinction should be studied in the 
light of the general tendency in the Near East to personify divine 
epithets and qualities.*® Here we shall at once admit that we are on 
uncertain ground. The OT materials relevant to this problem are sparse 
indeed, and our conclusions will necessarily be conjectural. Even the 
question of whether or not to employ the term "hypostasis" is largely 


3 Kraus (1966: 216). 

39 See H. Ringgren (1947). As Gerleman (FsVriezen, 1966: 108-114, especially pp. 11 If.) points 
out, "hypostatization" of divine qualities and functions must be seen io the light of the general 
inclination in Hebrew (and other Semitic languages) towards "`" Verdingliciuag und Vericbendi- 
gung des Abstraktums"'. Cf. Gerlemaw' s remarks in his article on dabar (THAT 1/1971, 442). 
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dependent on how one defines the term. After discussing a number of 
alternatives, G. Pfeifer suggests that it be defined as. 


eine Grösse, die teilhat am Wesen einer Gottheit. die durch sie handelnd in die 
Welt eingreift, ohne dass sich ihr Wesen im Wirken dieser Hypostase erschopft. 4? 


In any event, it would seem difficult to contest the fact that the 
Deuteronomistic Name theology represents a tendency towards hyposta- 
tization of the divine Name 21 In this connexion the D-Work is not an 
isolated phenomenon in the OT, since a few passages in other contexts 
also reveal a tendency to regard the Name as an independent entity. 4? 
Here the use of sem as an alternative to YHWH in a few texts should be 
mentioned,*? even if we here find only faint tendencies. More obvious 
examples are to be found in other contexts. We cited Isa 30:27 (°° the 
name of the Lord comes from far’’) above; here the Name is the subject 
of a verb of motion. On the evidence of this passage, we should 
consider retaining the Massoretic reading in Ps 75:2, which speaks of 
how the Name draws near (wegaröb 3émeka; contrast the LXX). We 
also find sem as the subject of a verb in Ps 20: 


The Lord answer you in the day of trouble! 
The name of the God of Jacob protect you! 
May he send you help from the sanctuary, 
and give you support from Zion. (Ps 20:2-3; RSV vv 1-2) 


The continuation of this psalm. also contains other references to the 
Name of God (vv 6,8; RSV 5,7). Ps 20 is of further interest from a 
chronological point of view, since the intercessory prayer for the king 
and the identification of the Temple with heaven (vv 3,7; RSV 2,6) 
suggest that it is pre-exilic. 

The Name of God appears to have attracted considerable interest in 
the theology which developed in the Solomonic Temple. God himself 
proclaimed his Name and announced his presence during the cultic 
theophany. Furthermore, certain circles seem to have developed specu- 
lations which tended to regard the Name as a distinct and to some extent 
independent entity. This suggests the possibility that the Deuteronomis- 
tic Name theology may have taken to itself conceptions of the divine 


© G. Pfeifer (1967:15). СЕ. McBride (1969:5), who writes: “by "hypostasis is meant a quality. 
epithet, attribute, manifestation or the like of a deity which through a process of personification 
and differentiation has become a distinct (if not fully independent) divine being in its own 
right" 

bi re? Zimmerli (Gottes Offenbarung. 21969: 126) and v.d. Woude (THAT 2/1976. 954f.). 

42 Note, however, how v.d. Woude (THAT 2/1976, 957.) understands cases like Isa 30:27 as 
referring to ""Jahwe in Person" ` or " Jahwe in seiner Hemiichke 

43 Ps 7:18; 9:3; 61:9: 92:2 etc. 

Cf. Prov 18:10 and Ps 118:10-12. 
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Name which previously were part of the lore of the Solomonic Temp- 
1е.45 

The tendency towards hypostatization of а divine "name" is well 
attested in the world surrounding Israel. McBride has presented an 
excellent discussion of these materials 28 so that a brief summary will 
suffice here. We are acquainted with ?труг?/ (Eshem-Bethel) from 
Elephantine,^" and the OT mentions a North Syrian deity called -asima? 
(2 Kgs 17:30). In both designations we seem to meet the Old Aramaic 
form of the word for *’name’’, ?im.*9 Even earlier, some Ugaritic texts 
refer to Astarte as ўт 51,9 a designation which enjoyed long use, as the 
Eshmunazar inscription from Sidon suggests.© We find a number of 
examples among the Amorite personal names in which sumu/samu 
features as a theophorous element referring to the hypostatized name of 
the tribal god.5! Thus one could mention in this connexion such names 
as Sumu-epuh, in which the latter element is a form of the root w-p-" 
(cf. Heb. höpia‘ , АКК. wapü, *’to shine forth’’).52 

The theophorous element sumu/samu also occurs in personal names 
compounded from a variety of divine names, such as Dagan and Baal 
(Haddu); thus we find such personal names as Swmu-dagan,® which 
тау be compared with Sum-adda in El-Amama.™ We also find this 
element in compounds with El, such as Samu-ila or Sumu-ila.55 

АП of this helps to shed some light on a much-discussed name in the 
OT, namely Samuel (Semi-el). On the basis of the materials cited 
above, there can be little doubt that the name "Samuel" contains a 
reference to the hypostatized name of YHWH-El.59 


43 Cf. Kraus (Psalmen 1: 164). — Discussing the origin of the Dir Name Theology. Dumermush 
(ZAW 70/1958, 59-98. especially pp. 70-95) argued for a Northern provenance and stressed in 
particular the importance of Bethel. McBride too (1969: 209) suggested ``а North Isracue (but 
ultimately Canaanite) notion of God's cultic presence through his name" as the source of the 
Name Theology. Unlike these, Noth (Ges Stud 1. 21960: 186f.) pointed to the Jerusalem 
tradition. The same direction was taken by Schreiner (1963: 158-164), who stressed the 
importance of the Ark traditions. 

48 Sce McBride (1969: 130-141). Already Giesebrecht (1901: 102-126. 140-144) pointed w the 
ANE materials in his discussion of the name in the OT. 

47 Cowley, Aramaic Papyri no 22:124. For a discussion see Vincent (1937: 654-680). 

“ Sce KAI 214:16.21: 222C 25:223A 4 and 223B 7 

** KTU 1.16.V1.56 = CUL 16.6(127].56 and ATU 1.2.1.8 = CUL 2.1[137].8. 

50 Sec KAI 14:18. This inscription has been dated to the beginning of the fifth century B.C.. see 
KAI vol. Il p. 19. 

5" See Huffmon (1965: 54-56; 247-249) and the discussion in McBride (1969: 131-135). 

9? Huffmon (1965: 212f.). 

95 Huffmon (1965: 248). 

S4 EA 224.3; 225.3. 

55 Huffmon (1965: 55. 248). 

% See Cross (1973: 11). – Noth (1928: 123-126 especially р. 123) camnected the пипс Zeg éi 
with other names with a theophoric ( іт bul found it improbable that this clement was the 
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The ring ends here. We found above indications of a connexion between 
the divine Name and the Ark. There is even one passage which suggests 
that this connexion may already have been established in pre-monarchi- 
cal Shiloh, namely the expression, "Shiloh, where | made my name 
dwell at first’? (aser Sikkanti Semi sam bari’sond, Jer 7:12). This 
passage alone is not enough to be taken as historical evidence for the 
conclusion that the divine Name was once especially associated with the 
Ark theology of Shiloh; however other evidence points in the same 
direction. The passage describing how the Name is called out over the 
Ark (2 Sam 6:2) seems to me to suggest an established practice of the 
cult at Shiloh. Moreover, in Shiloh we find the personal name ``$ати- 
el” given to a person whose parents had a special connexion with the 
Shiloh sanctuary. Admittedly, proper names may well exhibit remini- 
scences of long-dead beliefs, but taken together with Jer 7:12 and 2 Sam 
6:2, the name *’Samuel’’ stands out as a significant relic of the histori- 
cal past. It may be interpreted as evidence that God's Name was the 
object of special veneration, and that it may have played an important 
role in Shiloh, where the Ark for a time made its home.5” 

Accordingly, we conclude that the choice of sem as a central theolo- 
gical term in Deuteronomistic theology must be seen in the light of the 
proclamation of the divine Name in the cultic theophany, and in part as 
a result of the tendency towards personification or hypostatization of the 
divine Name. In selecting sem, a term was found which was suitable for 
expressing both the presence of God at the cult site and the distinction 
between God's being in heaven and his representation on Mount Zion. 


Summary 


Our concluding chapter has dealt with the choice of sem and kabód as 
key theological terms. 

(1) We discovered that the choice of kabód by the Priestly theology 
was intelligible in the light of already existing connexions between this 
term and the concept of the Lord as king. These associations made 
kabód an appropriate candidate for replacing YHWH seba?ót on the 
throne in the Temple in Ezekiel's visions. Additionally, kabód was 
found to have special relations with the theophanic tradition which 


word meaning "name" (see pp. 123 n. 5 and 125 n. 4). Kopf (VT 8/1958, 209) and 5. and Sh. 
Rin (BZ 11/1967. 175) connected the first element in seme! with Arab. s-m-? with the sense 
“being high” and understood the name to mean `" God is high". See also A.H. vun Zyl (1969: 
122-129). 

67 On the connexions between Shiloh and Jerusalem see especially E. Orto (TZ 32/1976. 65-77). 
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probably were developed in the theological milieu of the pre-exilic 
Temple. Ezekiel’s vision, which depicts the kabéd departing from 
Jerusalem is in reality the mirror-image of the central theme of the 
theophanic tradition, that is, the coming of God. 

(2) We illuminated the use of Zem in Deuteronomistic theology with 
the aid of two important insights: (a) In the theophanic tradition we 
found a special connexion between the Name of God and his presence. 
since the coming God proclaimed his Name and in this way made his 
presence manifest according to this tradition. (Б) The distinction drawn 
by the Deuteronomistic Name theology between God's being in heaven 
and his Name in the Temple appeared in the light of the OT materials 
and ancient Near Eastern parallels to be akin to a tendency towards 
personification and hypostatization of divine qualities, epithets, and so 
forth. 

(3) The theophanic tradition will have been important for both the 
Name and Kabod theologies; this tradition had ancient pre-monarchical 
roots. It had its Sitz im Leben in the Temple during the monarchy, and 
we have assumed that the theophany was ritually actualized in the 
liturgy, at any rate at the time of the Feast of Tabernacles. Thus the Zion 
tradition and the theophanic tradition may be seen to have co-existed 
within the Temple theology as two opposed poles in a field of tension, 
as two streams of theology conveying seemingly opposite but neverthe- 
less complementary ideas of God. 


Our investigation has been concerned with two dissimilar theologies, 
the Priestly Kabod theology and the Deuteronomistic Name theology. 
They represent two attempts to resolve the same fundamental dilemma; 
this was the cognitive dissonance arising between the established cult 
theology with its assurances of God's presence in the Temple and 
protection of his city (the Zion tradition), and on the other side the 
approach of judgement (Ezekiel) and the harsh reality of the disasters 
(the D-Work) at the beginning of the sixth century. 

The differences between these theologies may not be neglected. The 
Kabod theology follows the theology of immanence promulgated by the 
Zion-Sabaoth theology, while the Name theology emphasizes instead 
God's transcendence. However. our discussion of the connotations 
implicit in Zem and kabód which made these terms useful for theological 
restatement has shown that a historical connexion once existed between 
the concepts of the "Name" and the ""Glory"'. The demands of histori- 
cal reality required theological rethinking of Israel's basic verities, but 
they did not lead to the creation of theological ideas ex nihilo. In order 
to represent the God of Israel's present and future situation, colours 
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were employed that had been borrowed from arhaic, but not extinct 
traditions. The materials were ancient, but the results were nevertheless 
something decidedly new. Both theologies arose at a time when the 
Zion-Sabaoth theology had become problematical; thus the theophanic 
tradition was enlisted to help ease the difficulties. 

Both of the theologies which arose to replace the Zion-Sabaoth 
theology as the fundamental statement of Israel's beliefs were derived 
from the theology of the Temple. The dethronement of the YHWH 
seba?ót designation from its place in Temple tradition, and its replace- 
ment by Zem and kabód, surely represent a victory for terms stemming 
from the same Temple tradition. More precisely, it was concepts origi- 
nally attached to the Ark and the theophany which were drawn into 
service. Finally, a remarkable witness to the antiquity of the concepts 
which reappeared in both exilic theologies is provided by the two proper 
names associated with the Shiloh of the period of the Judges: Ichabod 
and Samuel! 

The "'dethronement of Sabaoth’ was, however, only temporary. 
After the Exile the circle closes in full with the advent of the prophet 
Zechariah and his vigorous proclamation that the Lord is on the verge of 
returning to Zion. And so — as a matter of course — the classical 
Sabaoth designation again becomes the paramount term for the Deus 
Praesens.5? 


7113 чту 3805 awn ov3y5 nin» плк 
(Lam 5:19) 


% For later developments see J. Abelson (1912) and A.M. Goldberg (1969). 
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Abbreviations. Technical Remarks 


I have used the abbreviations listed in Journal of Biblical Literature 95/1976, 335ff., 
339ff. These abbreviations are essentially the same as those found in Elenchus Biblio- 
graphicus Biblicus and in Eissfeldt's Introduction. In addition to the abbreviations listed 
in JBL I have also used the following: 


BN Biblische Notizen 

ex see Ch. II, the beginning and note 1 

EA see Bibliography: sources sub Knudtzon 

CUL see Bibliography: literature sub Whitaker 

JSOT Journal for the Study of the Old Testament 

KTU see Bibliography: sources sub Dietrich 

OTL Old Testament Library 

STU Schweizerische Theologische Umschau 

TGUOS Glasgow University Oriental Society Transactions 

THAT Theologisches Handworterbuch zum Alten Testament, ed. by E. Jen- 


ni and C. Westermann 


References to biblical passages follow the numbering of the Hebrew text. Unless other- 
wise stated biblical quotations have been rendered according to the Revised Standard 
Version. Transliteration of Hebrew according to the JBL-system. 

In references to Ugaritic texts 1 have given both the КТО number and the CUL 
number. It is to be noted that the CUL number combines the CTA (Herdner) number and 
the UT (Gordon) number. Thus CUL no 21(122]. 1.12 refers to CTA no 21, which is UT 
no 122. : 

Brackets have been used in the following manner: 

[  ] restoration of the text or explanatory addition. 
[225 ] damaged or unintelligible passage. 
< > later glosses, etc., to be deleted from the text. 
(without brackets) to indicate that part of the quotation has been left out. 
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